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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 


THE reader has a right to know all the truth, 
why another book is flung upon the market, 
and how it all came about. By the explanation 
offered as well as by the contents of these 
pages we trust that the volume is justified. 
Hesitation, even fear, would have forestalled 
the writing by either one of us alone. But, as 
in the “every-member canvass” team method, 
so here each supports the other and the neces- 
sary courage to make the venture is supplied. 

Little or no speculation or theorizing is 
herein presented, nor yet any thesis to be 
worked out; we are merely aiming to talk 
frankly about our church worship, why we 
have it, what we mean by it, how we do it, and 
how it may be better done, assuming that 
there is room for improvement. Other men 
have wrought. well in the history, psychology, 
and theory of public worship, but within the 
scope of this practical handbook very little is 


found in print. 
7 
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In our method an element of danger lurks. 
Usually the presentation of a large amount of 
detail in discussing practical matters lays a 
writer open to criticism. This fact is frankly 
admitted. It is easy to understand how a 
reader experienced in the conduct of worship 
or ritual may be impatient of many details. 
Hither his own judgment and knowledge ap- 
pear to be discounted or he fails to sense the 
importance of such details in the technique of 
liturgical administration. We believe, how- © 
ever, that, especially in so-called little things, 
the beauty of a service may be sustained or 
marred ; its impressiveness and helpfulness ad- 
vanced or retarded, just as a minister’s ac- 
ceptability in his parish may be impaired, if 
not destroyed, by little annoying foibles of 
which he is quite unaware. If objections, on 
this ground, are raised against our method, we 
hope that the generous reader will not over- 
look the service which we are trying to render. 

No love of formality, or of liturgical elabora- 
tion, or of ritualism per se moves us. The 
simplest order of worship is as acceptable as 
the most ornate, provided both express reli- 
gious experience. Not one feature of a liturgy 
should be added or retained that is not real 
to the normal Christian. Not high churchmen 
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are we, or low churchmen, but earnest men of 
the church deeply interested in helping to 
make public worship as sincere and as spir- 
itually stimulating as possible. When Dr. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick said: “By tradition 
and temperament I am a thoroughgoing Prot- 
estant, but I wish that in our services we knew 
better how to quicken the imagination of our 
people and make the divine Presence mysti- 
cally real,” he beautifully expressed the pur- 
pose which we dare hope to accomplish. 


A RENEWAL OF INTEREST IN PUBLIC WoRSHIP 
RECOGNIZED 


What led to the writing of this book? Sev- 
eral influences, naturally. Foremost of these 
is the general, growing interest among min- 
isters and laymen in public worship as a func- 
tion that needs special emphasis in these days. 
This interest appears to be tantamount to a 
demand upon the church. Since many min- 
isters are doing their best to meet this demand, 
we feel constrained to offer our contribution in 
these chapters. 

In much current literature the interest to 
which we refer is clearly indicated. Within 
the last five years a number of books on public 
worship have appeared. Besides, numerous 
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articles in magazines, in religious and secular 
periodicals, and single paragraphs here and 
there attest the same activity of thought upon 
the subject. A few good examples may not be 
inappropriate at this juncture. 

Dr. Lloyd C. Douglass in the Northwestern 
Christian Advocate exclaims: “How exceed- 
ingly—how incredibly dull are our alleged 
services of worship! . . . If the highest 
duty laid upon us is the development of a 
deeper sense of love for and trust in our 
Father, a clearer consciousness of our wor- 
ship, and a more adequate appreciation of the 
spiritual band which unites the human soul to 
its eternal source, then we must plan for reli- 
gious services capable of stirring the worshiper 
to reverence, praise, gratitude, and consecra- 
tion. As the matter stands, our churches are 
better equipped as to leadership, experience, 
and physical property, to do almost anything 
and everything else than the chief thing which 
may be presumed to justify their existence.” 

In a letter from a Methodist layman this 
striking statement is made: “I think our serv- 
ice, as conducted, is lacking most in the dignity 
that is fitting to worship. With a ritual that 
appears to best advantage when performed 
with devotion, we have allowed those whose 
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experience has not fitted them to appreciate 
its dignity to belittle it and to reduce many 
church hours to the order of a club meeting. 
The real service should make us see the Invis- 
ible, make us feel the impulse of spiritual life.” 

Many more quotations are at hand, but these 
suffice to indicate the trend of thought. But 
as illustrative of how the interest in worship 
is expressed in action we submit a quotation 
from the “Information Service’ of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
an issue of the last weeks of the year 1926. It 
reads as follows: 

“A study of the attendance of college stu- 
dents at church has been made recently at 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Washington, 
a small coeducational college, non-sectarian 
but ‘broadly Christian.’ A questionnaire was 
given to the entire student body and 408 re- 
plies were received, representing 85 per cent of 
the students. They were asked to check the 
reasons listed on the questionnaire, and to 
double-check the most important. Seventy- 
three per cent of the students are church mem- 
bers and 47 per cent report regular attendance 
at church, while 32 per cent attend irregularly, 
15 per cent seldom attend, and 6 per cent 
never. Forty-three per cent of the men re- 
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ported regular attendance and 52 per cent of 
the women. 

“The six leading reasons for church attend- 
ance were music, worship, parents, conscience, 
habit, and sermons. Worship was the leading 
reason given by the men and music by the 
women. Otherwise the order of importance 
was the same for both men and women—the 
order given above.” 

These facts seem astonishing. We are led 
to wonder if the ranking of reasons for church 
attendance given by those students is any indi- 
cation of a general situation. It might be 
valuable for us to know. 

The final evidence which we offer of a re- 
newed interest in public worship is the large 
amount of experimentation going on among 
ministers with the order of worship. It is 
particularly interesting to see what is being 
done in a church which prescribes a uniform 
order, such as the Methodist Episcopal. While 
the statistics here given are meager, prove 
nothing, they are indicative of a trend that we 
know to be widespread. The writer possesses 
thirty-six church calendars, most of them 
gathered in recent months without deliberate 
selection, and with no thought of using them 
in any statement such as the following. Six- 
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teen of them came from a group of sixty-four 
churches in the Chicago Southern District of 
Rock River Conference, seventeen came from 
churches elsewhere in that Conference, includ- 
ing a few from different parts of the country. 
All thirty-three show departure in some par- 
ticulars from the regular form of worship as 
prescribed by the General Conference. Only 
three of the thirty-six follow it without change. 
Great variety is observed also in other church 
denominations. In all this experimentation 
there is much evidence of groping for some- 
thing satisfactory, as well as of the need of a 
guiding principle in building an order of wor- 
ship. 


THE RENEWAL OF INTEREST INTERPRETED 


Such interest, revived and growing, calls for 
interpretation. What is the meaning of it? 
What tendency does it suggest? Somebody is 
certain to charge that it reveals a movement 
toward cold formalism in the church disclosing 
a decadent spiritual life. This we are unable 
to see. So long as the service is kept free, 
open, subject to modification and variation, 
and so long as worship by any form whatso- 
ever is real, there is no more danger in the 
use of a richer liturgy than in the simplest 
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forms. How dead and meaningless our private 
prayers become if we have already lost the 
sense of reality in communion! So it is with 
any form of public worship. Is the order of 
service commonly used in our churches proof 
against a cold formalism? Is its constant use 
a guarantee of spiritual vitality? No man in 
his right mind would affirm that it is. The 
most liturgical service is the Lord’s Supper. 
Sometimes it is so conducted as to be a veri- 
table mountaintop of religious experience 
where one sees Jesus only, and feels ready to 
descend to the base of the mountain to do serv- 
ice for mankind. Then, again, the same ritual 
is conducted so irreverently as to destroy for 
the time being its meaning for the worshiper. 
In the latter case it is a thoughtless, heartless 
form and nothing more. What makes the dif- 
ference? The attitude and character of the 
minister of course, aided and abetted, per- 
haps, by the spiritual status of the congrega- 
tion. 

A story is told of an English lady who en- 
gaged a Scotch maid. Soon after beginning 
service she attended her lady’s church. For 
the first time in her life the girl observed with 
great interest the elaborate ritual of the 
Anglican Church. Upon returning home she 
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was asked what she thought of it. “Oh, ’twas 
verra’ bonnie,’ she replied, “but? (lowering 
her voice to a tragic whisper) “oh, my Lady, 
’twas an awfw’ way of spendin’ the Sabbath.” 
Well, this writer has witnessed some Meth- 
odist, Congregational, and other services which 
were likewise an awful way of spending the 
Sabbath, not so much because of the character 
of the service as the way it was conducted. 
John Wesley was in ‘thorough sympathy 
with a liturgy. Of the Morning and Evening 
Prayer of the Church of England he wrote: “I 
believe there is no liturgy in the world, either 
in ancient or modern language, which breathes 
more of a solid, scriptural, rational piety than 
the Common Prayer of the Church of England. 
And though the main of it was compiled more 
than two hundred years ago, yet is the lan- 
guage of it not only pure but strong and 
elegant in the highest degree.” With slight 
alterations John Wesley recommended its use 
by his societies in America, and the organiza- 
tion conference of 1784 adopted the form. 
We have, then, the phenomenon of an elabo- 
rate formal order of worship employed, on the 
one hand, by the English Church, spiritually 
dead in Wesley’s day, and therefore powerless 
in the kingdom of God; employed, on the other 
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hand, by a church in America, which for spir- 
itual vitality and life-transforming power, was 
one of the marvels of history. The difference 
must be found not in the use of this or that 
order of worship, but in the strange warming 
of the hearts of men, which John Wesley made 
famous by his own experience. 

This service was employed as long as Wes- 
ley’s control of the American church lasted. 
Then preachers began to make their own order 
of worship favoring greater simplicity. That 
which was appropriate and desirable in metro- 
politan England, with its settled communities, 
its culture and tradition, did not fit into the 
simple, pioneer society of the American colo- 
nies. The preacher lived astride his horse. He 
had no settled church to care for. He was ap- 
pointed to a circuit larger than a State. He 
preached wherever he could get a hearing—in 
tavern, private cottage, schoolhouse, on street 
corner, or in a clearing in the woods. What 
opportunity had Wesley’s Sunday Service in. 
such circumstances? Not at all strange, there- 
fore, was it that the General Conference of 
1792 granted the official liberty to preachers 
which they had gradually assumed in the 
ordering of their services. While Wesley’s 
Sunday Service was never formally repealed, 
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the General Conference of 1892 directed that, 
for the “establishment of uniformity in public 
worship, the morning service shall consist of 
singing, prayer, the reading of a chapter out of 
the Old Testament, and another out of the 
New, and preaching.” No direction was given 
touching the particular passages to be read, 
nor the form of the prayer, so that there was 
nothing to hinder a Methodist church legally 
adopting the full Wesley Service. Public opin- 
ion, however, after a few years, rendered it 
obsolete, although there were traces of it up 
to the year 1792, when all allusions to it dis- 
appeared. 

During the next hundred years the country 
experienced a rapid growth. Communities be- 
came settled, developing their culture and 
their traditions. Metropolitanism was dis- 
placing pioneer conditions. As society thus 
grew more complex and stable, the Methodist 
Church naturally came to feel the need for a 
uniform and more stately order of worship. 
She was no longer a pioneer church and could 
not therefore be content with pioneer ways. 
Churches always tend to greater formality in 
worship with the growth of culture and metro- 
politanism in society. Accordingly, the Gen- 
eral Conference of 1896, in answer to the de- 
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mand of the church, composed and prescribed 
the order of worship which has been in general 
use ever since. In general use, yes. But the 
last few years have witnessed not a little break- 
ing up of conformity in that many ministers 
have modified, and some have radically altered, 
the prescribed form. 

In view of such facts we raise the following 
questions: Had John Wesley “fallen from 
grace’ when he recommended his elaborate 
liturgical Sunday Service to the young Ameri- 
can church? Had pioneer Methodism in the 
United States suddenly gone cold and dead in 
the midst of great religious triumphs because 
it accepted and used that liturgy? 

Answer may be made by statistics on which 
we are accustomed to lay so much stress. The 
facts are these: When Wesley’s Sunday Service 
was adopted in 1784, the membership of the 
church numbered 15,000. The very next year 
showed a growth of 3,000, according to the his- 
torians, “the number of habitual hearers or 
adherents, aside from the members, was 
greater in proportion to its actual membership 
than at any subsequent period of its history.” 
“The congregations were the largest in the 
country.” “The Methodist Community was 
about 200,000 at this time.” In 1790 the mem- 
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bership had advanced to 57,631, or an average 
growth of 7,100 per year for the first six fol- 
lowing the adoption of the Wesley Service. 
By these facts we are not attempting to show 
that the use of an elaborate liturgy has a favor- 
able bearing upon the development of a church, 
but, rather, to meet the oft-repeated argument 
that it is necessarily an evidence of spiritual 
decay. 

During the latter part of the period conclud- 
ing with the General Conference of 1792, when 
Wesley’s Sunday Service had fallen into dis- 
use, the church did not grow as fast as before. 
In 1792 the membership figure was 65,980, 
which marked a growing rate of 4,174 per year 
for the two years previous to that date; this, 
compared with the former rate of 7,100 per 
year. Does this prove that the decline is 
chargeable to the simpler form of worship? 
Not at all. 

Again the Methodist Episcopal Church had 
a few less than 3,000,000 members in the year 
1896, when the present, more elaborate order 
of worship was adopted. The statistics of 
1926, thirty years later, reveal a membership 
of 4,500,000, an average of 15,000 per year— 
by far the largest rate of growth in that 
church’s history. 
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From this we might argue that membership 
growth is fostered by a more stately form of 
worship. We do not indulge in foolishness of 
this sort. Nor do we understand, in view of 
the facts of history, why anyone should take 
the untenable position that the present inter- 
est in and demand for a more stately Sunday 
service and a more formal setting for the same 
is evidence of a declining spiritual life. We 
find no such evidence. On the contrary, we see 
a new appraisal of the value of worship as an 
end in itself. We see signs of a higher con- 
ception of a program of worship, instead of the 
more common view of a program merely prep- 
aratory to the hearing of a sermon. A physi- 
cian said to a pastor, “I’d like to go over and 
hear you preach once in a while if you would 
only cut out the chores.” Whether or not he 
was ready to hear a sermon without the usual 
approach to it he certainly sensed the unreality 
and the misplaced motive of the so-called order 
of worship, as found in many churches. A 
ministerial and lay revolt against the label 
“preliminaries” upon all that precedes the ser- 
mon is long overdue. That it is now disclosing 
itself is a matter for thanksgiving to God. A 
joy it is to observe how diligently and sincerely 
many ministers—a constantly growing num- 
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ber—are applying themselves to the task of 
making the Sunday service a period of real 
worship and a source of deeper religious satis- 
faction. They are coming to attach equal im- 
portance to their tasks as leaders of worship 
and as preachers of sermons. May all of us 
follow in their train! 

In the hope that the movement toward better 
standards in worship, and in the use of the 
ritual for the Lord’s Supper, Baptism, Mar- 
riage, and the Burial of the Dead, bears the 
earmarks of genuineness and permanency this 
book is submitted for such help as it may 
afford. 

The younger ministers may find this work 
of greater value than those of riper years. Yet 
it is true of the latter group as of the former 
that opportunity for careful observation of 
many church services other than their own is 
not the privilege of men in the settled pas- 
torate; and conveyed knowledge of what other 
ministers do, and how they do it, cannot take 
the place of first-hand knowledge gained by the 
actual experience of worshiping with them. 
Besides, not a few ministers, previous to begin- 
ning their life-work preparation, spent their 
days in communities urban or rural where the 
best standards of worship were not available 
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as an example to follow. During preparation 
they may not have been much more fortunate, 
since the schools of the prophets have not been 
offering adequate training in the art of wor- 
ship. We are glad to know, however, that 
lately some of them have begun to lay greater 
emphasis upon the subject and to develop a 
serious course of study in that very important 
part of a minister’s task. These considera- 
tions lead us to hope that even some men of 
considerable experience may find in these pages 
a hint or two that may prove advantageous to 
their work. 

The authors have given considerable study 
to the subjects herein discussed, but the book 
has grown out of their observations on dis- 
trict rounds of preaching, and especially out of 
lecture courses which each has given to stu- 
dents of Garrett Biblical Institute at Evans- 
ton, [linois. 

Although this offering is made by Meth- 
odists with their own church chiefly in mind, 
most of the material, it is believed, will not be 
without value to ministers of any nonliturgi- 
cal communion. 


CHAPTER II 
THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF WORSHIP 


INTRODUCTION 
In these pages we do not aim to discuss so 
profound a subject as the nature of religion. 
Our task is far more simple. We here con- 
cern ourselves with public worship; its Chris- 
tian character. First, then, let a word be said 
as to religion itself, out of which all worship 


grows. 
THE NATURALNESS OF WORSHIP 


Religion bases itself squarely upon the very 
nature of man. It is not something super- 
imposed, not something outside man, nor does 
it arise merely out of superstition. It is as 
truly a part of man’s nature as is the mind or 
body. Religion may be perverted: it may be 
strangely mixed with error; but it abides and 
is increasingly a blessing. Nothing can de- 
stroy man’s profound religious intuitions, no 
matter into whatsoever errors he may fall; for 
he will return again and again to re-examine 
and to re-find himself in God. As one has 
said, “Man is incurably religious.” More fully 

23 
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to sound the depths of man’s religious nature 
has been one of the glad rediscoveries of the 
last century. 

A larger sympathy for and a real apprecia- 
tion of other religions than one’s own, a grow- 
ing belief that if we went down deep enough 
we should find that they all were manifesta- 
tions of the Divine Spirit who lighteth every 
man coming into the world, are indications of 
our day. Paul’s fine expression, “Ye men of 
Athens, I perceive that in all things ye are 
very religious,” voices his conviction of the 
depths of the religious nature of man. Of 
course this does not guarantee correct beliefs. 
False ideas do persist in all the religions of 
the world. Even the followers of Jesus Christ 
have their share of them. But in the deep of 
deeps of the human soul there is a common 
religious nature which finds expression, no 
matter how imperfectly, in the various faiths. 
As T. W. Higginson, in his Sympathy of Reli- 
gions, says of mankind that, however differ- 
ent their faiths, “All seek after God, if haply 
they might find him.” So deep is this religious 
nature in man! We may well rejoice that 
everywhere men are found searching for him. 
Moreover, as religion is characteristic of hu- 
man nature, so is worship characteristic of 
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religion. It is a universal expression of re- 
ligion, and is its earliest and loftiest expres- 
sion. Every spot selected by man as a place 
of prayer, whether it be a tree, a pile of rude 
stones, or a beautiful temple, bears witness 
that our humanity cherishes a deep hunger 
for the Infinite, that the human heart is rev- 
erent, and that it has its divine longings. 
Even when, as in the time of Isaiah, the peo- 
ple were accustomed to think of religion too 
exclusively in terms of worship, with the re- 
sult that conduct was not sufficiently empha- 
sized, causing the prophets to cry out against 
mere ceremonialism, and bid the people, “Wash 
you, make you clean,” it is seen how persis- 
tently society held at least to the forms of 
worship even when it was indifferent or dis- 
obedient to other phases of religion. Viewing 
worship, then, as a most natural expression 
of man’s religious nature, let us consider what 
it really is, what it can and what it cannot do. 
When one worships he should carry in his 
heart a deep sense of the significance of the 
act. Worship has been well defined in the sen- 
tence, “When the spirit of man rises to meet 
the spirit of the living God, that is worship.”* 





14 Methodist Church and Its Work, by Worth M. Tippy 
and Paul D. Kern. 
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What, then, is implied in the act of worship? 
We cannot fail to see in it one of the most 
sacred and lofty experiences of which the 
human soul is capable. And as it is sacred 
and lofty, so is it one of the most difficult ex- 
periences to which we may aspire. Worship 
being so high an act and so difficult of actual 
realization, seeks naturally legitimate helps 
by the use of which it may attain its goal. Of 
these the most significant is public worship. 
The Christian Church has usually distin- 
guished between private and public worship, 
and has earnestly encouraged both as essen- 
tial. A public service of worship would be 
hollow indeed if the people who joined in it 
did not sustain a vital personal relation to 
God. It is with public worship, however, 
that we are especially concerned at this time. 
However vital private worship may be, public 
worship—that is, the open, public presenta- 
tion of hearts which consciously come for 
prayer—is one of the greatest helps to per- 
sonal religion. Worship often rises to its 
highest and purest when people engage in it 
together. It is frequently at its best as a 
social act, since it may be an experience more 
readily obtained in company with others and 
in a favorable setting. 
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The Christian Church through the long cen- 
turies has kept prominently and faithfully 
before the people the value and, therefore, the 
duty of public prayer. This service on the 
part of the church has never been fully ap- 
preciated by society. For the sanctifying in- 
fluence of a building erected for adoration, 
praise, prayer, and all the varied elements of 
worship is one of the priceless blessings which 
the church has brought to the world. Take 
it all in all, public worship is a if not the high 
point of religion wherever we may view it. 
Who shall say how much the tabernacle, and 
later, the Temple meant to religion and life 
in the day of Judaism? And in no less vital 
way has the Christian sanctuary influenced 
civilization. For it is out of the services of 
worship, with its evocation of man’s diviner 
nature, that we have come to a better realiza- 
tion of education, art, and beauty. Despite 
all that may be said to the contrary, it is true 
in the main that they live best who best pray. 

Nor is public worship to be considered 
merely as an end in itself, as having no bear- 
ing upon conduct. The prophets have ever 
held that whenever worship did not issue in 
conduct it was hollow and impotent. Neither 
religion nor worship, which is an aspect of it, 
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can be respected, or be said in any real way 
to flourish when it ceases to bear upon the 
daily life of society. There is a sense in which 
the final test of religion is made upon the ba- 
sis of the conduct which it inspires. But how 
shall we inspire conduct? how give to the heart 
a leaping impulse? how give to the will a suffi- 
cient strength? The answer is that worship 
is one of the most inspiring influences, purify- 
ing the heart, setting new and high standards, 
which result in nobler conduct. It is foolish, 
then, and even wicked, to set one phase of 
religion against another. All are legitimate; 
all are needful. With the neglect of any one 
phase, religion itself is rendered more or less 
incomplete and futile. 

It has been previously stated that we are 
witnessing to-day a wide-spread revival of in- 
terest in public worship. This and other tides 
in religion as well as in life generally are 
highly suggestive. They must be regarded as 
much more than fads. They are evidences of 
new understandings and new interpretations 
of life. We must interpret the renewed inter- 
est in public worship as a reassertion on the 
part of society of its deep religious aspiration 
without which man cannot long be satisfied. 
Our civilization has been seeking to supply 
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almost every other need even in religion save 
that of worship. Doubtless, Protestantism 
more than Roman Catholicism has failed at 
this point. There has been a great lack in this 
respect, both in our churches and in our per- 
sonal living. We do not say that worship has 
died out, but that it has not kept its place in 
our religious development. This is due in 
part to our age which has so little time for 
meditation, and therefore is not ready for nor 
does it seek worship. It may be due also to 
the emphasis which we have been making 
upon thinking and doing. For Christian 
“thought” and “activities” rather than wor- 
ship have had the right of way with us in re- 
cent years. Of this the supreme place of the 
pulpit in a service of worship among Protes- 
tants is an indication. We have consciously 
or unconsciously made worship a preaching 
service. Justifiable as this movement has 
been in the main, its long day of almost ex- 
clusive emphasis is about over. Unquestion- 
ably, Protestantism and even the world are 
somewhat weary of a form of religion too ex- 
clusively given to arguments for and against 
creeds and biblical questions. For a hundred 
years and more we have been tossed about in an 
atmosphere of intellectual change and excite- 
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ment. The people are weary: peace through 
worship seems to be the need of the hour. The 
“New Reformation” is now well on its way. 
The atmosphere is clearing. We turn from 
debate to worship which is more and more the 
present mood. Is it not a token for good, a 
token of spiritual hunger, a sign that there is 
coming a new communion and a new aspira- 
tion in worship? It is something far deeper 
than architecture or orders of service or 2s- 
thetic environment. May we not conjecture 
that criticism has for the time done its great 
work? Not that that work is complete by any 
means. But the period during which there 
has been a new appraisal of certain beliefs, 
which are no longer tenable, is past. The hour 
for constructive work is here. We rest our 
faith to-day as never before on Christian mys- 
ticism and experience. With a unanimity 
which is striking, Protestantism is turning to 
a re-emphasis and re-interpretation of wor- 
ship. 


CHRIST THE CENTER OF ALL CHRISTIAN 
WORSHIP 


The rise of the Christian Church re-empha- 
sized the value of worship, but gave to it a 
character of its own. This was both inevita- 
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ble and providential. It was with worship as 
with every other incomplete feature of reli- 
gion with which Jesus dealt—he came not to 
cause its overthrow, but to bring it to fulfill- 
ment. It is doubtful whether we discern 
clearly the priestly as well as we do the pro- 
phetic office of our Lord’s ministry. Yet no 
one would deny him his priestly office. As we 
have indicated, with the birth of Protestant- 
ism the emphasis was directed largely toward 
the prophetic side of religion. This was natu- 
ral. The opposition of Martin Luther to the 
Roman Catholic Church was due much more to 
the way in which that church exercised the 
priestly rather than the prophetic office. 
Worship is more immediately associated 
with the priest. It was natural, if not 
wholly fortunate, that early Protestant- 
ism should slight the priestly and exalt the 
prophetic element. But whatever was the 
justification of this movement, the safety of 
the Christian Church to-day is in the denial 
of neither, but, rather, in the proper emphasis 
of both. Here we may well learn from the 
past, from Judaism, for example, which in its 
best days honored both the prophetic and 
priestly office. 

The ministry of our Lord was of necessity 
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one which brought special emphasis to the 
prophetic work; nor ‘was there given the op- 
portunity in his lifetime for the development 
of public worship. Nevertheless, Christ’s min- 
istry was also one of worship. Of him it is 
recorded that it was his custom to attend the 
synagogue. The Temple too was his Father’s 
house. To the last he worshiped there, taught 
there, and indicated the spirit in which men 
should worship. It is fairly clear that so long 
as the Temple stood the disciples frequented 
it. Of course it was inevitable, and fitting, 
that with the nobler conceptions of religion 
which our Lord set forth both in word and 
life, the Christian Church should develop its 
own modes of worship, its temper and spirit, 
as it made its gradual but distinctive evolu- 
tion from Judaism into a more definite Chris- 
tian religion. Although, therefore, the more 
distinctive and complete characteristics of 
Christian worship did not clearly emerge dur- 
ing Christ’s earthly life, the seeds of its future 
growth were surely planted. 

That which began with our Lord was con- 
tinued in the apostolic and sub-apostolie ages. 
It is an interesting study to trace the develop- 
ment of Christian worship step by step 
through the centuries. Slowly the evolution 
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was made from synagogue to church until, in 
order of worship, in organization, in architec- 
ture, and in freedom, Christian worship had 
become an accomplished fact and power. 
When one asks, “Around what as a center did 
the church develop its particular characteris- 
tics?” the answer is, “Chiefly around Christ— 
his personality and spirit.” 

Thinking of the development of worship in 
the church, two institutions at least helped 
powerfully to shape it. One was the Jewish 
Synagogue, which was the church in embryo: 
the other was the Lord’s Supper. It was from 
the Jewish synagogue that many leading fea- 
tures were taken over into the new organiza- 
tion. There was the reading of Scripture for 
example. There was the address or informal 
talk by someone appointed for the day. Also 
there was foreshadowed that use of the mind 
in worship which was already developing in 
Israel under the leadership of the prophets, 
and which has become a chief characteristic 
of the church. 

The Lord’s Supper, undoubtedly, was a most 
powerful factor in the development of Chris- 
tian worship. Professor T. M. Lindsay speaks 
of it as being “the very apex and crown of all 
Christian public worship, where Christ gives 
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himself to his people and where his people 
give themselves to him, in body, soul, and 
spirit.” 

It was in the use of the Lord’s Supper that 
the minds of the worshipers were imbued with 
the spirit of our Lord such as was scarcely 
possible by any other means of grace. So rich 
are its associations, so solemn the memorial, 
that the Supper has won and deserves to re- 
tain the central place in a service of Christian 
worship. To the Catholic group of Christians 
whether Roman or otherwise, the Lord’s Sup- 
per is the central, the supreme, almost the sole 
means of worship. But there are thousands 
of Christians belonging to the Protestant 
groups for whom the Supper, however sacred 
and uplifting, is not so central. Nevertheless, 
for Christians of every communion the rite 
possesses a peculiar sacredness, and ministers 
in a peculiar way to our spiritual well-being. 

May we not say, speaking broadly of wor- 
ship, that what is fundamental in it is an atti- 
tude of soul. It is the act of lifting the heart 
before the Lord in petition or praise: it is the 
longing for reconciliation and a good con- 





*From The Church and Ministry in the Early Centuries, 
page 36. Reprinted by permission of the publishers in 
America, The George H. Doran Company. 
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science. We may think of the motive in wor- 
ship as forgiveness, or peace, or whatever 
other such name, but the bottom fact is that 
the worshiper is seeking for himself oneness 
with his Lord. What is desired is such an 
experience of consecration and union with 
God as will send one forth to do his will. 

Let us now endeavor to state what are some 
of the characteristics which have been empha- 
sized wherever Christian worship has been ex- 
alted. The first and most important of all is 
that the worshiper be in the spirit. The para- 
mount importance of this is seen in the em- 
phasis which was given to it by our Lord. 
When in conversation with the Samaritan 
woman he did not argue with her as to whether 
Jerusalem or Mount Gerizim was the proper 
place in which to worship, but in his fine and 
large way he asserted that the spirit in wor- 
ship was the essential requirement, as if he 
were to say, “As to the place, it is indifferent ; 
as to the spirit and the truth, they are every- 
thing.” 

Closely united with this is the fact that one 
must ever feel and say the truth to God. To 
the very roots of one’s being, one must deal 
honestly with God. Worship is no idling 
hour. It is no paying to God an empty com- 
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pliment. It is, on the other hand, an honest 
cry to him, having, at the same time, a listen- 
ing ear that awaits his voice. An act so high 
as this can have about it no carelessness, no 
insincerity, no hiding of one’s secrets. It is, 
rather, an effort to lay the soul open before 
him. 

It is also a characteristic of Christian wor- 
ship that it be of the mind. By this it is not 
meant that worship of the Christian order 
must be carried out on a high plane of intel- 
lectualism, and, therefore, that all who engage 
in it must be intellectual people. The worship 
of God is for all. But later Judaism, and 
especially Christ, have given a new emphasis 
to the mind in worship. Jesus, in speaking of 
the commandments, pointed out that we 
should love God with all our mind as well as 
with all our strength and soul. For we have 
come again to the place where our worship 
needs the emphasis of mind. In what was 
then a remarkable essay on “The New Theol- 
ogy,” published by Dr. Theodore T. Munger 
in his volume, The Freedom of the Faith, a 
book which came out about forty years ago, 
the author shows that the new theology of his 
day claimed a “somewhat larger and broader 
use of reason” than that formerly accorded to 
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it. Doctor Munger said in substance that the- 
ology had too often challenged the reason, but 
that Christianity from the beginning has been 
consonant with reasonableness; that man is a 
knower, and that you cannot detract the hu- 
man mind from reason permanently without 
injuring religion itself. Following Doctor 
Munger, then, we may say that the absence of 
mind in worship is deadening. This Isaiah 
knew when he summoned those who without 
thought offered their sacrifices to Jehovah, 
and offered the challenge, “Come, let us rea- 
son together.” To use the mind in worship 
is of the very essence of prayer, for Christian 
worship exacts the intelligence of the wor- 
shiper. To serve God with minds unenlight- 
ened and inactive is a devotion that means 
little more than dumb show and noise. 
Public worship requires, further, if it be 
effective, that the worshiper fail not to regard 
the hour as one that demands an active, not a 
passive attitude of mind. Rufus Choate was 
once arguing a case against a minister who 
insisted upon disturbing his congregation by 
preaching against slavery. The argument of 
the famous lawyer was: “We go to our pews 
as we go to our beds, to seek repose.” So is 
it that many regard going to church. But this 
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is entirely wrong. Going to church is going 
to worship God, and requires constant alert- 
ness, instant responsiveness, and renewed con- 
scientiousness. Worship that at all expresses 
the mind of Christ is a creative, not a passive 
act. The true worshiper then must enter ac- 
tively and reverently into the service, if he 
hopes to render to God acceptable homage, 
and if his own soul is to experience any re- 
newal. He will not be content to view or to 
hear a succession of forms, without himself 
putting meaning into those forms. It is when 
a service has no outgoings of one’s own soul 
to God, and no inwardness, that worship be- 
comes a ceremony. It is reduced to formal- 
ism, which is the most deadening feature in 
worship. Nor, again, should one give too 
much attention to the order or form lest he 
come to trust in this itself as an end, when it 
is but an instrument. In either case he falls 
short of the demands of the hour. Public wor- 
ship to be reverent to God and helpful-to the 
people must have thoughtful worshipers, 
whatever forms of service are carried on, or 
whatever are the conditions outwardly under 
which it is offered. No service, however cor- 
rect, no building however beautiful, compares 
with this primary requirement. Given this, 
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the service cannot fail. Without this, no or- 
der or architecture can avail. With this the 
genuine worshiper will find in a correct order, 
in an acceptable sanctuary, in good taste, that 
which wil! greatly stimulate the mood of wor- 
ship. To such a one the entire service, with all 
of its accompaniments, will prove means by 
which the heart is assisted to express in a fit- 
ting manner its feelings to God. As a result 
one will go forth in a spirit of renewed con- 
secration to the tasks of life. 


THE PLACE OF THE MEANS OF GRACE IN RELA- 
TION TO CHRISTIAN WORSHIP 


Such being our thought as to the Christian 
idea of worship, a word may be said as to the 
architecture, the order and other materials 
used in aiding the people to truly pray and 
praise. These must never be confused with 
worship itself, which is an inward, spiritual 
act, experienced with or without these mate- 
rials. The “means of grace” are means only. 
To sing a hymn and to offer a prayer do not 
of themselves constitute worship. They can- 
not do so. They may be, they are useful, and 
even well-nigh indispensable. But they are 
channels only through which may come the 
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grace of God. As. G. A. Johnston Ross says* 
in speaking of the forms of worship in the 
early church, “These ritual acts were aids 
rather than acts of worship.” Aids they are 
indeed; and it is a deadly thing for spiritual 
communion, if ever they are considered as 
more than aids. 

The best that may be said is that they are 
noble and appropriate helpers whose rightful 
use is to induce worship and to give wings to 
the soul. If we shall ever keep this distinc- 
tion in mind, we shall be in no danger of over- 
estimating any order, or form or accompani- 
ment of worship. On the other hand, we shall 
accept them and make use of them for what 
they are intended—means of grace only. 

But it is in a proper appreciation of these 
means, carefully selected because of their fit- 
ness and usefulness, that our safety and wel- 
fare consist. These aids are not idly chosen. 
They symbolize in so many ways the very 
spirit of worship in the soul. Such is the 
pointed architecture with its upward reaches. 
Such is the cross with its deep significance. 
Such is prayer with its bended form, its closed 
eyes, and its use of words, noble, rich, and 
tender. In other words, our “aids” to worship 





*Ohristian Worship and Its Future, page 78. 
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—the order of worship, and the entire round 
of a service—are not the same as were those 
used in the days of the Jewish Temple; for 
example, when the heart of it was an offering 
to God through an animal sacrifice. Then all 
that took place in the offering centered around 
the sacrifice. Its intellectual and its moral 
content had to square themselves with the 
dominating idea. 

But our service must be radically different. 
We approach God through Jesus Christ, 
through his revelation of the heart and pur- 
poses of God and of his attitude toward the 
children of men. We offer him too a sacrifice, 
but that of the humble and contrite heart. 
And the aids we use to stimulate worship are 
on a parity with our intellectual and moral 
conceptions, and must be appropriate thereto. 
Hence we cherish prayers, but they are Chris- 
tian prayers. We rejoice in music, in the 
great scripture, in an assertion of our belief. 
We too bring an oblation. As a climax we 
engage in the Lord’s Supper. These all have 
become accepted, and are, we may say, perma- 
nent means or aids in worship. They have 
been inwrought slowly, after long experience. 
They have won and held their place. They 
stir the heart, quicken the imagination, and 
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help to make worship itself more natural, and 
therefore less difficult. It is for us to use these 
aids; to use them skillfully and reverently; 
and the justification for their use must ever 
be that under their spell the soul is released 
from all hindrances of communion, and is sent 
Singing on its way to God. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE SETTING FOR WORSHIP 


THE Christian idea of worship having been 
set forth, the physical setting for ordered pub- 
lic worship is the subject which now engages 
our attention. Worshipers always gather in 
a specific place where they unitedly lift heart 
and voice to the Holy One. It may be any 
place—a beautiful grove, an open prairie, a 
mountainside, a ship at sea. It may be a tab- 
ernacle of canvas or of wood, a building of 
any sort or description, if only the people 
worship the Father in spirit and in truth. In 
some surroundings, however, it is easier to do 
this than in others, easier to develop an assist- 
ing atmosphere and a worshipful frame of 
mind. As Christian people and as conductors 
of worship we desire to plan for the most ad- 
vantageous setting. If the worship function 
of the church is as important as it is supposed 
to be, pastors and building committees are in 
duty bound to pay ample attention to its” 
physical environment, without neglecting the 
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items of seating capacity and comfort con- 
cerning which no exhortation is needed. 


THE SANCTUARY 


In whatever sort of place people may occa- 
sionally worship as they travel hither and yon, 
at home, where life is regular, custom as well 
as a sense of the fitness of things calls for a 
building constructed for the purpose. Unfor- 
tunately, however, that fine sense has not al- 
ways operated in planning a church edifice. 
Time and again good taste has been outraged 
by a style that may justly be described as an 
architectural monstrosity. Here is a struc- 
ture, called a church, that resembles a public 
library; another that looks like a business 
block, or a city hall; another, like an ornate 
coliseum; still another, an awkward combina- 
tion of two or more of these. Oh, what sins 
have been committed in the name of ecclesias- 
tical art! May Heaven forgive, since lately 
there are growing signs of repentance, and of 
bringing forth works meet for repentance, in 
a worthier style of church architecture. 

A sanctuary is not a mere auditorium, but 
an appropriate place of worship. In design 
and in appearance, therefore, it should be dig- 
nified and beautiful, an expression of true art. 
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To “worship the Lord in the beauty of holi- 
ness” demands an environment suggestive of 
the beauty of holiness. The urge of beauty is 
manifest in all walks of life. The uninstructed 
woman thinks that she dresses up her humble 
room by hanging upon the wall a gorgeously 
pictured calendar. A maiden scrapes and 
saves to buy a garish gown or bonnet of strik- 
ing color. The housewife possessing nothing 
for home or person that satisfies her craving 
for beauty still resorts to flower cultivation 
about her front dooryard. All such have their 
own ideas of the beautiful and their own ways 
of satisfying it. This instinct is reckoned with 
by every agent of trade solicitation in the 
world of business, and it must be reckoned 
with by the minister of the gospel in his effort 
to make the house of God a place of meeting 
which shall, like a lodestone, draw folks to 
itself. 

Certain principles, in a man’s ministry, 
should always work for, never against him. 
One is form, the other is color. Harmoniously 
blended these produce the beauty that appeals. 
Lines and colors at war hinder worship even 
for people in whom craving for beauty may 
not be suspected. “Ugliness, crudity, unintel- 
ligence, discord are intolerable in a church de- 
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sign.” To avoid this a real artist in church 
building should be employed to draw the plan. 
The cost of the structure need not therefore 
be advanced. Indeed, the better the architect 
the less the cost in the long run. There will 
be fewer expensive changes to make, and more 
complete satisfaction when the church is occu- 
pied. It may be simple and inexpensive, yet 
dignified and beautiful without and within. 
Less expensive materials utilized skillfully in 
an appropriate design are more to be desired 
than marble and gold following an inartistic 
plan that expresses no religious feeling and 
makes no appeal to the imagination. 

In its lines a church building should suggest 
the upward reach of the soul to God, the lift, 
the aspiration of the mind towards things 
above, toward values spiritual, real, eternal. 
Before even entering the sanctuary its exter- 
nal appearance should tend to prepare peo- 
ple for worship within. Perfect harmony is 
expected between outward design and inward 
function. “A church building, like a sacra- 
ment, should be an outward and visible sign 
of an inward grace.” No squatty roofed affair 
will serve. Neither will sawed-off tower or 
steeple. A simple fléche or a bell cote is far 
better. Let us have the graceful, aspiring 
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tower if we can afford it, but avoid any make- 
shift to mar the skyline. 

Happily there is now a growing demand for 
the Gothic order in church architecture. It is 
probably more expressive of Christianity than 
any other, easily lending itself to a dominant 
religious influence upon a building or upon a 
group of buildings. The interior, with high 
pillars and pointed arches, clerestory and 
vaulted ceiling, attractive side aisles and nave, 
produces the necessary feeling of reverence, 
while the mind of the worshiper yields to lofty 
aspirations. As Von Ogden Vogt puts it, “The 
long and narrow spaces do not spread out to 
comprehend a many-sided experience, but 
point the attention, with a singleness of con- 
centration upon the highest experience: the 
high vaulted aisles do not rest assuredly upon 
the finite and known, but lead the imagination 
to find some communion with the infinite un- 
known.”? Much architecture called Gothic is. 
but a misnomer. Few churches are typically 
of that glorious order. The trend, however, 
is in the right direction, which encourages us 
to anticipate the future with enthusiasm. 





Art and Religion, Reprinted by permission of Yale- 
University Press. 
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THE CHANCEL 


While the entire sanctuary, without and 
within, constitutes the general setting for 
worship, the particular, immediate setting 
commands our chief attention. The former is 
adequately dealt with in any good library of 
architecture, but, in comparison, the latter has 
had scant treatment, especially with reference 
to churches included in the nonliturgical com- 
munions. 

The word “chancel” is of Latin derivation, 
bearing the liturgical meaning of “lattices” or 
“eross bars.” In ecclesiastical architecture 
it is that part of a church building reserved 
for the use of minister and choir, separated 
from everything else by some sort of screen or 
rail. In this space belongs the entire physical 
equipment for the conduct of public worship. 
Constantly before the people’s view during the 
worship period, compelled to look at it, as they 
are, it matters much what they see and how 
their minds are affected thereby. Impressions 
coming through the eye-gate are understood 
to be the most powerful that we receive. Rec- 
ognition of this fact is apparent in every other 
Sphere of life, why not also in the sphere of 
‘worship? If there is supposed to be such a 
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recognition, our ordinary chancels offer no 
corroborating evidence. In what respects do 
they influence the worship mood? The im- 
portance of preaching is proclaimed by the 
prominence of the pulpit, and careful atten- 
tion to the spoken message is strongly sug- 
gested. But to what extent is worship sug- 
gested by the chancel arrangement or furnish- 
ings? Do we not feel the want of it? Is not 
something needed here that tends to create in 
a congregation the worship mood and to sus- 
tain it therein? Environment alone is pow- 
erless to accomplish so great an end, but en- 
vironment of the right sort is very useful to 
the Spirit of God in stimulating his children 
to worship and adore. 

From the above point of view we now pro- 
pose to describe, analyze, and appraise the two 
general forms of chancel found in nonliturgi- 
cal church buildings. First, however, it is 
necessary to find a situable way to distinguish 
them. This is not as easy as it might at first 
appear; but perhaps as convenient a method 
as any is to name them with reference to the 
position of the pulpit, which perforce deter- 
mines the arrangement of the chancel. The 
one we therefore name the Center Pulpit 
Plan; the other, the Side Pulpit Plan. Our 
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discussion begins with the more familiar of 
the two, namely, 

The Center Pulpit Plan. In this plan the 
pulpit rests, in the central position, upon a 
high, usually narrow, platform. Back of it 
against the choir screen are placed three more 
or less appropriate chairs. Instead of chairs 
we sometimes see a common pew, or a settee. 
The pulpit, by this arrangement, becomes the 
focal center of the sanctuary. All eyes and all 
thoughts converge to that point throughout 
the church service. It suggests the dominance 
of the preaching function of the Christian 
ministry. In harmony with this idea the min- 
ister is called “the preacher,” as though 
preaching covered his whole task. There the 
emphasis has been placed over a long period 
of years. Nor do we quarrel with the fact. 
We merely challenge its exclusive character, 
as did John Wesley. When pupils begin to 
occupy the central position on chapel plat- 
forms, he said, “Don’t call them churches; call 
them preaching houses.” No one would accuse 
that famous gospel preacher of minimizing the 
preaching function of the ministry. Rather, 
one must interpret his statement as stressing 
the importance of the worship function of the 
church. John Wesley evidently favored sanc- 
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tuaries where both prophetic and priestly 
functions had equal opportunity for self-ex- 
pression. 

iWhile the central pulpit is designed to sug- 
gest a preaching ministry, its distinctiveness 
has been, in large measure, destroyed by its 
use for all sorts of things by many sorts of 
people. No longer is it the preacher’s exclu- 
sive throne. Nevertheless, there it stands, 
and in doing so determines the general ar- 
rangement of the chancel. 

Communion Table. Where may we place 
the communion table? Does the central pul- 
pit answer the question? It does. Pulpit 
says, “There is only one location for it—down 
below me.” And there we nearly always find 
it, especially if we seek for it. Seldom is it 
readily observed. Usually the altar rail all 
but hides it. But occasionally, the sight of it 
is clear, so clear, indeed, as to obscure the 
lower half of the pulpit. In either case do we 
have good taste? 

Now, what use is made of the Table of the 
Lord? Glib and swift comes the answer, 
“Upon it the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper 
is served”’ True, but does that exhaust the 
uses? Let us set our power of recall in opera- 
tion. The Lord’s Supper is served from one 
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to six times each year. In the East, however, 
many churches have it once a month. On such 
occasions the table is covered with “a fair 
linen cloth.” Congregational attention is cen- 
tered there, because it is communion Sunday 
and the table is set. As a Christian symbol 
it is “doing its office work” as best it may, 
located where it is. But what is its use on 
forty-six to fifty-one other Sundays in the 
year? There it stands hidden away. Not even 
the words “In Remembrance of Me” can be 
seen except maybe by a few saints in the front 
row of pews. Does anyone, can anyone notice 
it? Yes, indeed. Somebody discovers it to 
be a convenient stand for a pot of flowers, an 
easy support for empty collection plates, a 
Sunday school call bell, a hymn book or two; 
any one or all of these at the same time. The 
Table of the Lord! Symbol of his atonement 
for the world’s sin! Symbol of the most pre- 
cious and the most enduring fellowship that 
we know! 

Well, what should be the table’s use between 
communion Sundays? Certainly, its symbolic 
use, and that alone. What, then, can one do 
with it when overshadowed by the pulpit? 
First, let the table top appear as near to the 
base of the pulpit as possible, and as high 
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above the chancel rail as possible, so that it 
may have a better chance than usual to be 
seen. Second, let it be covered with an altar 
cloth, say, of heavy ribbed silk and of some 
color of the ecclesiastical year, namely, white, 
dull green, purple, or ecclesiastical red— 
whatever harmonizes best with the color 
scheme of the church. In addition to the altar 
cloth some symbol may be employed such as 
a silver chalice, “The Cup of Blessing,” or a 
globe of the world suggesting the all-inclusive 
parish of Jesus, the Saviour; or, a simple 
cross, gilt or white, or silvered, or of natural 
wood. 

But people object to the cross. “It is Rom- 
ish, it is Episcopalian.” So say those who 
cannot tolerate any church symbol which sug- 
gests the Christian communions against which 
they harbor a prejudice. Yet the cross be- 
longs to all Christians, does it not? Are evan- 
gelicals to cast it out because Roman Catholics 
cherish it? They cherish the Bible too. They 
use pulpits and altar rails also. So do we, and 
that without misgiving. Moreover, we use the 
cross as well. It occupies a very conspicuous 
place in our theology and in our hymnody. 
We preach and we sing it. Why, then, do we 
discard it in its visible form? In fact, we do 
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not. At least it grows more and more welcome 
among us as testify many revolving and sta- 
tionary electric crosses upon our church build- 
ings; as witness hundreds of lighted crosses 
in our sanctuaries. Why not, therefore, wel- 
come a small cross upon the Table of the Lord, 
where it is always appropriate as symbolic of 
God’s great love for the world, and of Christ’s 
atonement for its sin; symbolic of our per- 
sonal salvation and of the law of self-sacrifice. 
Let us walk right through our prejudice and 
use to good advantage that which belongs to 
us as it belongs to Christians the world over. 

With or without altar cloth and symbols, 
if the communion table everywhere were com- 
modiously located before the pulpit, the situ- 
ation, suggestive of carelessness, would not be 
as deplorable as it now is. Too numerous are 
the instances where the table is kept off to 
one side of the platform or upon the church 
floor, as though it were a superlative piece of 
furniture. Used and equipped, however, as 
above suggested, it will of necessity be handled 
with reverence, and at the same time perform - 
a constant and valuable service. 

Communion Rail. In Methodist churches 
the communion rail separates the chancel from 
the church proper. Its position, therefore, is 
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not determined by the location of the pulpit. 
Yet how seldom is it correctly placed with 
reference to the communion table. Sufficient 
space is not allowed to admit of a comfortable 
and dignified administration of the Lord’s 
Supper. One gets the impression that in plan- 
ning the chancel provision for this extraordi- 
nary public means of grace was an after- 
thought. Between table and rail there should 
be a space of at least two and one half feet. 
To find it so is rare. Why? Because it ap- 
pears absolutely necessary to crowd into the 
sanctuary an additional row of pews to aug- 
ment the seating capacity. In the ordinary 
sized church that means sittings for ten or 
twenty people. To accommodate that number 
we deal irreverently with the sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper. Besides, how many front 
pews are occupied except on special occasions? 
Is it not wiser to provide more adequately for 
the worship of regular attendants than for 
the “oncers”? We think so. Oh, brother, tear 
out that front row of pews. Push forward the 
communion rail. If the pulpit platform is 
less than six feet deep, treat it in the same 
manner. Be generous with that portion of the 
sanctuary most helpful to worship. 

If it be impossible to allow more than eight- 
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een inches between table and rail, build a pan- 
eled table right into the center. What an 
improvement over the usual set-up! Espe- 
cially is this desirable where you have a center 
aisle, thus permitting the table to stand out 
more prominently. Any rail can be cut out 
in the center and a paneled table fitted into 
the opening. This scheme gives ample space 
for service while it dignifies, at the same time, 
that piece of furniture inscribed, “In Remem- 
brance of Me.” 


Before leaving consideration of the com- 
munion rail we would add this suggestion. If 
there be a center aisle, and the table is in the 
usual position, greater significance is given 
to the latter if the rail is open in the center. 
Then the table is in full view at all times. 





COMMUNION TABLE BuiLt INTO THE RAIL 


A communion rail should be set back twelve 
inches from the edge of the step on which it 
rests. This provides comfort in kneeling. The 
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height of the rail should be twenty-five inches 
above the step for the average person. 

Choir. The choir, as a rule, is located be- 
tween the pulpit and organ. Not the best po- 
sition, indeed, because it is too often a center 
of distraction, or else, what may be as annoy- 
ing, a center of attraction. Fidgety, whisper- 
ing, inattentive choristers back of the preacher 
are not especially conducive to worshipful at- 
tention on the part of the congregation. A 
quartette, when not in action, is in some 
churches hidden by the choir screen; also, the 
organist. If the choir director could likewise 
be made invisible to the congregation, all un- 
necessary distractions would be eliminated, 
and folks would have a chance to concentrate 
in worship. Music is most impressive in a 
church service when its mechanics are not 
forced upon the attention. 

How often one sees a choir “loft” so lofty 
as to be conspicuous overmuch. Occasionally 
the minister’s head, as he stands behind the 
pulpit, is on a level with the first row of heads 
in the choir. Every movement in the “loft,” 
therefore, bids for congregational notice. This 
arrangement is never purposely designed. 
Why not guard against it? 

Organ. The last feature in the central pul- 
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pit chancel plan which calls for a paragraph 
is the pipe organ. In how many churches this 
is the most prominent object of all worship 
accessories. Does the sight of any musical in- 
strument stimulate the mind to adoration and 
the heart to mystic musing? Though the organ 
usually occupies the place of a high altar, it 
never suggests the same. Indeed, we cannot 
believe that it has any significance whatsoever, 
except perhaps as a decorative scheme for an 
otherwise blank wall. If the instrument must 
have a central location, let it be hidden by a 
suitable screen. Fortunately this scheme is 
growing in popularity. The gilded show pipes, 
which have been so much in evidence until re- 
cently, are passing out of vogue. The proper 
position for the organ is on one or both sides of 
the chancel. 

General Observations. In describing and 
appraising the central pulpit arrangement we 
have applied the word “chancel” rather loose- 
ly and with some misgiving. Strictly speak- 
ing, it can hardly be so called, and no treatise 
on architecture illustrates a chancel by such a 
plan. Our use of the word thus far is really 
a concession to popular use. Besides, we can 
think of no other term more correctly descrip- 
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tive that carries the respect which long his- 
toric use of the plan demands. 

The close of this part of our presentation 
may well be a quotation from the second vol- 
ume of American Churches, by James McFar- 
lan Baker, M.S. It says multwm in parvo in 
line with the first quarter of this chapter; 
namely: “A church has the strongest possible 
sense of direction: the congregation all facing 
front, the aisles, the lines of walls and roof, 
all leading frequently to what?—a little desk, 
a narrow platform, and a blank wall. Even 
where there is no ritual something more than 
a mere pulpit is needed, not only to give dig- 
nity and to emphasize the spiritual leadership 
of the minister, but especially is this some- 
thing needed for a strong architectural termi- 
nation. The successful solving of this prob- 
lem may mean the difference between the at- 
mosphere of a church and that of a concert 
hall.’ 

The Side Pulpit Plan. Now we come to the 
original chancel dating back to the early basil- 
icas and perpetuated by the _ liturgical 
churches. The Reformation seems to be chief- 
ly responsible for abolishing the chancel as 
such. The new emphasis upon the sermon 
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together with the revolt against the entire Ro- 
man Catholic worship are the main factors in 
the change. From this revolution and from 
the Puritan period may be traced the small, 
cramped, and modified chancels with central 
pulpit that obtain in most of our churches. 
When the pendulum of liturgy and the full 
chancel began to swing away from its historic 
position in the organized church, it did what 
such a pendulum usually does—swung too far. 
But with a returning emphasis by many non- 
liturgical communions upon the worship fune- 
tion, there has grown up a demand for a more 
adequate setting characterized by the side po- 
sition of the pulpit and the necessary rear- 
rangement of the other chancel parts. 

The design of the chancel may take various 
forms, differing for Episcopalian, Lutheran, 
Methodist, and other communions. Full and 
complete, it may be, including pulpit, choir, 
and sanctuary (Holy of Holies) as in the 
BHpiscopal Church; or restricted to pulpit and 
choir. It may be elaborate in its appoint- 
ments or simple and informal. 

The plan for most nonliturgical churches 
would be about the same as for the Methodist 
Episcopal, except that the former do not use 
an altar rail, The accompanying floor plan 
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of a chancel will greatly assist our descrip- 
tion. It is kindly furnished by the Methodist 
Bureau of Architecture. 

The importance of the focal center of a 





church is conceded. What we must look at 
for an hour and a half ought to be highly sug- 
gestive if interest is sustained. The pulpit we 
found to be rather meager and inadequate in 
this particular. In moving it from the focal 
center what is competent to take its place? 
Without hesitation we reply, nothing but the 
communion table, which alone is eloquent in 
symbolism of the atonement of Jesus Christ, 
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of human redemption, and of fellowship with 
the Divine. This fellowship is expressed 
largely in worship, is it not? Therefore, to 
focus congregational attention upon an object 
so rich in its suggestiveness is to stimulate the 
worship mood and to help sustain it through- 
out the service. Especially strong is this infiu- 
ence, in our judgment, if the table is adorned 
with altar cloth and chalice or cross as de- 
scribed earlier in this chapter. Here is an 
appeal to the eye and to the imagination which 
is seeking employment in our churches where 
it has for so long been unemployed. 

The chancel is arranged upon a low plat- 
form, about fifteen inches high in most cases, 
for “the church is not a theater, and it is not 
necessary or even desirable that the action in 
the chancel shall be displayed with great 
prominence.” The steps to the platform 
should be wide and low, never over six inches 
high, preferably five, which offers the greatest 
ease of approach. 

Communion Table. The table, five by three 
feet, stands upon a special platform six inches 
high in the place of honor at the head of the 
chancel (see floor plan). It should be paneled 
on at least three sides so as to suggest greater 
solidarity than the ordinary table. The term 
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“altar” may, with greater propriety, be ap- 
plied to it than to the communion rail, as is 
so often done. 

The wall treatment back of the table may be 
a wooden paneling of the nature of a reredos, 
or hangings of velour, tapestry, and the like. 
Some such background is needed to set off the 
table with special distinction. 

Communion Rail. The communion rail 
runs straight across the chancel front. It 
rests upon a six-inch platform. Open in the 
middle, the center aisle sweeps through and 
up to the Table of the Lord, suggesting free- 
dom of access by the followers of Jesus Christ. 
If the opening in the rail cuts down the rail’s 
capacity during the Lord’s Supper, it may be 
supplied with gates to be closed only for such 
occasion, or with a supplementary section that 
may be inserted when needed. 

If the distance between table and rail is an 
objection when the Lord’s Supper is served, 
the table can be moved forward a few feet. 
This should not be done unless necessary as a 
compromise. But do not overlook the fact 
that the act of walking the entire distance to 
take and to replace the elements adds to the 
dignity and impressiveness of the minister’s 
function, at the same time breaking the mo- 
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notony of the usual movements to which he is 
confined, even restricted, in the ordinary com- 
munion rail service. Does this method require 
more time? Not necessarily. The minister 
can move to the table and back again during 
the changing of groups at the rail; whereas 
in the usual type of chancel he stands and 
waits for the changes. When he has one or 
more assistants, not only is there no time 
problem at all, but the problem of their sightly 
placement and use is solved. 

Lectern. On the platform forward is the 
reading desk or lectern. In the accompany- 
ing floor plan it stands to the right of the con- 
gregation. From this position the service of 
worship is conducted. 

Minister’s Seat. The minister’s seat is in 
the right-hand corner facing across the chan- 
cel. There he is as inconspicuous as he 
Should be until he ascends the pulpit. All per- 
sonalities in the background except the Divine 
Personality! That is helpful to worship. A 
Similar seat is located on the opposite side, 
near the pulpit to accommodate a visiting 
preacher. Thus are they far enough apart to 
prevent unseemly whispering and unneces- 
Sary conversation. 

Side Pulpit. The pulpit stands upon one 
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side of the chancel, or opposite the lectern. It 
is raised so that its floor is about three feet 
above the pew floor, or higher if the length of 
the sanctuary demands it. Easy steps lead 
up to it. Its elevated position “is said to re- 
mind the hearer of Christ going up on the 
mountain to preach The Beatitudes.” In de- 
sign it is usually hexagonal or octagonal. 
Sometimes it is constructed of stone, but 
oftener of wood, “possibly in allusion to 
Christ’s preaching from the boat,” as McClin- 
tock and Strong suggest. We are inclined to 
think that such an inclosed pulpit should be 
equipped with an adjustable Bible rest, which 
will be much more convenient for the preacher. 

This is perhaps as good a place as any to 
hear and answer objections. “This is not 
Methodistic, not Congregational, not Presby- 
terian, not Baptist,” a common voice com- 
plains. Whatever the answer may be with ref- 
erence to the other denominations, Methodists 
cannot deny that the usual pulpit plan is not 
Wesleyan. Besides there is a growing demand 
in the Methodist Church for the side pulpit, 
which indicates that it is beginning to be 
Methodistic. 

“In such a pulpit the preacher is too con- 
fined in his movements,” says another voice. 
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The fact is that the objecting preacher need 
not use the pulpit at all, but it is there for his 
successor who may rejoice in the privilege. 
Ministers have different notions about the 
matter, but the side pulpit chancel meets the 
needs of all. One may preach from the pul- 
pit, from the lectern, from the center of the 
main platform, or from the lower platform. 
He can preach all over the place and charge 
to and fro ad libitum; or he can remain with- 
in the confines of the closed-in pulpit, where 
probably most people prefer to see him. 

There are no disadvantages in a side pulpit, 
as we view the matter, but some extraordinary 
advantages. The oft-objected-to center aisle 
is thereby eliminated for the preacher, because 
he speaks across it. The aisle does not gape 
before him. Of course, if there are pillars 
Separating side aisles from nave, a few people 
may not be able to see the speaker. But this 
would occur only in a “full house.” We can 
think of something much worse than discom- 
moding a few folks in a capacity attendance. 
Far worse is it to have a barren, uninteresting, 
unworshipful chancel for the folks who are 
regularly present. One must take his choice. 

In the side pulpit the preaching function is 
exalted, distinguished, emphasized as it cannot 
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be when the center pulpit is used. Preaching 
alone is done there, the pulpit is sanctified to 
that end. The minister having conducted the 
service of worship from the lectern crosses 
the chancel and ascends the pulpit. The psy- 
chological influence.of this act upon preacher 
and congregation alike is obvious. Some min- 
isters admit that this gives them a new sense 
of the importance of their task, a new sense 
of responsibility in their prophetic office. 
Think not that a divided chancel tends to min- 
imize either priestly or prophetic office. It 
exalts and stresses both. By the division each 
gains a new means of self-expression and an 
increment of power. In theory this is true. 
The minister has the opportunity and the re- 
sponsibility to make it true in fact. 

Choir. The choir in this sort of chancel is 
located stall-wise, each half constituted of the 
four singing parts, facing the other half. In 
case a quartet only is used or a choir too small 
for division, all may sit on one side. The 
choir, some day, may also grow in size. Mu- 
sically no legitimate objection can be raised 
against such division. Chancel walls are good 
sounding boards, and all the concord of sweet 
sound must carry to the congregation. There 
is no other place for it to go. Especially if 
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the sanctuary is long, such an arrangement 
“gives to the music a sort of atmospheric, 
colorful effect, and does not sound like a man 
standing too close to a telephone.” Then, too, 
facing across the chancel the choir is more 
likely to be regarded as a part of the worship 
service rather than as a group of entertainers 
on a platform. It is also more apt to regard 
itself in its true light, solely as an aid to wor- 
ship. 

Note these minor advantages. No moving 
heads, books, and fans back of the preacher 
distracting congregational attention. Not so 
conspicuous is the agile choir director. No 
courting is carried on between platform and 
floor. There is no undue display of choral 
personnel. Processionals and recessionals, if 
desired, attain the height of practicability. 

Organ. The organ, of course, finds its loca- 
tion on either side of the chancel, pipes show- 
ing, or behind an organ screen. The advantage 
of playing into the chancel rather than di- 
rectly into the church is the same, in point of 
atmospheric and colorful effects, as in the case 
of the antiphonal choir. The organ console, 
or key desk, in the illustration is located back 
of the choir in the left-hand corner of the 
chancel. 
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Thus the entire plan seeks to make less 
prominent the human personalities and to ex- 
alt the Divine. “He must increase, but I must 
decrease” is the spirit thereof. 

Font. A baptismal font should be supplied 
as a part of the necessary chancel furnishing, 
its position being to the left of the lectern as 
shown in the above floor plan, the observer 
looking toward the congregation. 

General Observations. The open chancel is 
churchly, traditional, artistic. It is very prac- 
tical also in that it affords the best possible 
convenience for the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, and the most advantageous setting 
for pageants, weddings, and funerals. It adds 
dignity to the small church and meets the de- 
mand of the great sanctuary. 

Says Von Ogden Vogt: “If the dependence 
of the future church worship is to be chiefly 
the sermon, the central pulpit is sufficient. 
But if there is to be developed in any kind of 
genuine sense an art of worship, then there is 
demanded a more manageable space and a 
more symbolic differentiation of parts. The 
possibilities of liturgical and ceremonial im- 
provements are greatly obstructed by high 
platform and central pulpit: and this entirely 
apart from any question of reviving any an- 
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cient ritual.”? There can be no doubt of a 
renewed emphasis on worship in all the great 
nonliturgical denominations. And with this 
emphasis comes the demand for an appropri- 
ate setting. The side pulpit plan is finding 
favor even in sections of the country where 
it might not be expected. Hundreds of sanc- 
tuaries are thus equipped at present and the 
number is steadily growing. We know of at 
least thirty-one Methodist churches alone 
that have some form of a side-pulpit chancel, 
and not a few that are still in the blue-print 
stage. 

Many pastors and laymen have never at- 
tended a service of worship before a chancel 
as herein described. One must see and know 
by experience in order to appreciate the great 
help that it affords to real worship. 


MODIFICATIONS 


Not every pastor and building committee 
are willing to set up a chancel with antiphonal 
choir, although they might desire a side pulpit 
and lectern with communion table as the focal 
center of the composition. For other reasons 
too this plan might not be feasible. There- 
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fore we suggest two modifications which would 
find favor in certain situations. 

Instead of seating the choir antiphonally, 
it may be so seated as to face the congregation 
and yet preserve everything else in the full 
chancel. 

A more radical modification can be made by 
seating the choir en bloc across the chancel 
with the usual screen in front. Then the table 
would be placed forward and against the 
screen, but still in the center of the platform. 

Each of these modifications has its advan- 
tages over the central-pulpit plan, but should 
' not be used except when the complete plan is 
out of the question. 


Partial List of Methodist Episcopal Churches 
_ With Some Side-Pulpit Plan of Chancel 


Wesley, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Park Avenue, New York City. 
Harlem Park, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Gary, Indiana. 

Belle Plaine, Iowa. 

Richardson Park, Delaware. 

Main Street, Shelbyville, Indiana. 
Saint Luke’s, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Jamaica, New York, First Church. 
Euclid Avenue, Oak Park, Illinois. 
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Worth, Illinois. 

Grace Church, Dayton, Ohio. 

West Barrington, Rhode Island. 

Fall River, Massachusetts, Union Church. 

University Temple, Seattle, Washington. 

First Church, Arlington Heights, Hlinois. 

Trinity Chapel, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Asbury, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

Whiting, Indiana. 

Country Club, Kansas City, Missouri. 

University Church, Ames, Iowa. 

Broadway, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Naugatuck, Connecticut. 

Church of All Nations, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. 

Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Lake Forest, Illinois. 

Warren, Pennsylvania. 

Dolton, Illinois. 

Hughes Memorial, Edmonds-on-Sound, 
Washington. 

Halstead Street Institutional, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

Marcy Center Chapel, Chicago, Illinois. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE NATURAL ORDER AND THE CON- 
TENT OF PUBLIC WORSHIP 


INTRODUCTORY 


HAVING considered the Christian idea of 
worship, and particularly of public worship, 
the question which now concerns us is, How 
shall it be carried out most effectively? Is 
there an order or method which if followed 
will be found most helpful, and creative of 
true worship? Is there a natural order and 
content in worship? 

Charles Kingsley said, “Worship is life, not 
ceremony.” Few will object to this eo 
but will see in it the foundational idea of all 
true religion. Yet worship—public and even 
formal worship, if you please—is a phase of 
life which is worthy of earnest consideration. 
Then, too, despite everything we may say, 
worship becomes something of a ceremony 
also, and it cannot be fully appreciated un- 
less this fact is recognized. The Christian re- 
ligion has many ways of manifestation, and 
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it is foolish to set one phase against another. 
We simply claim for public worship a very 
important place in religion and in the nour- 
ishing of the religious life. There is a sense 
in which religion comes to a climax in wor- 
ship. The aim of this chapter is to consider, 
in the light of the nature and significance of 
Christian worship, what should be its order 
and what the means of carrying it on. 

Although it will be necessary, in dealing 
with the subject, to speak definitely of this or 
that procedure in the service, yet we have no 
wish to insist upon the details, but, rather, 
upon the principles by which worship is to 
be experienced. We desire to treat the sub- 
ject in so basic a way that, whatever may be 
the details, the principles at least, when set 
forth, will commend themselves as true. To 
do this successfully it must be made clear that 
we are seeking for a natural and not an arti- 
ficial order of worship, and that to find such 
we go back to the movements of the soul for 
our justification. If these movements may be 
once discerned, then public worship in the 
Christian Church will come to have a unity 
and an essential harmony which hitherto it 
has partly but not fully attained. 

As a further preliminary consideration, this 
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may be said: It will be found that the more 
carefully we consider the subject, the more 
shall we see that the differences in worship 
among the Christian communions are not in 
their nature deeply marked. The outward 
manifestation—such as forms and postures, 
and architecture—do seem to present differ- 
ences and even antagonisms at times which 
seldom obtain in principle. Whatever specific 
items, then, we may use are employed for the 
sake of illustrations only. For both in the 
order of worship and in the content also let 
it be understood that it is the principle which 
so much needs to be established. 


THe NATURAL ORDER OF PUBLIC WORSHIP 


Is there, then, an order of public worship 
which is natural, which, if followed, is most 
effective and most sure of results? 

It is a joy to recall that in our day there 
is a larger conception of law in the universe. 
Not only do the seasons proceed in accord- 
ance with law, but also man’s religious life 
proceeds under the great and wise laws of 
God. There is a time when, by the very laws 
of man’s being, the physical, the mental, the 
spiritual come to their hour. One’s religion, 
then, to no small degree is governed right- 
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fully by law. And his experiences in worship, 
strange as it may seem, will be greatly helped 
by proceeding in accordance with those laws, 
or greatly hindered by proceeding contrary 
to the laws which are written upon the heart 
of man, and in the nature of things. Too 
often a church when not under wise leader- 
ship has introduced new and even grotesque 
orders of worship, which are not natural and 
which, therefore, have not contributed most 
helpfully to the devotional life. We owe much 
in these days to the renewed study of this 
whole subject. Books are fast coming from 
the press, some of greater, some of lesser 
value, all revealing a new and keen interest 
in this aspect of religion. But what is of 
greater significance is the evidence of a new 
understanding of worship, a new interpreta- 
tion of it from a modern, and a thoroughly 
Protestant point of view. There is a new 
temper abroad with regard to the whole sub- 
ject. Men like Willard L. Sperry, Von Og- 
den Vogt, G. A. Johnston Ross, and others 
have been telling us that a true order of wor- 
ship is not a fanciful nor an artificial thing, 
but that, rightly carried on, it proceeds 
in accordance with the successive movements 
of the soul as experienced in the personal, de- 
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votional life. Psychology too has made its 
worthy contribution, so that by means of its 
laws we have been led to see the orderly and 
natural progress of the soul in the various 
moods of worship. Science thus coming to 
the aid of experience in religion has verified 
the older orders of worship, upon which men 
seemed to have stumbled, or better yet to 
have attained, through reflection upon their 
own religious experiences, thus anticipating 
the more recent classification of spiritual 
processes as found in psychology itself. For 
the order of worship is not new. It is older 
than priest or prophet, as old as is the revela- 
tion of God to the human soul. 

When, therefore, we reflect upon such a 
notable experience in worship as that re- 
corded of Isaiah in the sixth chapter of his 
prophecy, we follow step by step the progress 
of man’s soul in communion with God. 

Five Movements in Worship. We owe to 
Von Ogden Vogt, in his Art and Religion, a 
distinctive statement of the five movements 
in the soul’s worship. It was Isaiah’s experi- 
ence; it is likewise the experience of all who 
really pray. We follow Vogt’s terminology 
in stating the soul’s moods, and gratefully 
acknowledge our obligation to him for his 
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clear analysis and satisfactory setting forth 
of the soul’s processes in worship. 

1. Presentation. A vision of God as one 
offers himself for worship. 

2. Penitence. A sense of humility in the 
Divine Presence which induces contrition, 
confession and appeal for pardon. 

3. Exaltation, which follows the conscious- 
ness of pardon. The soul reacts naturally, 
inevitably, and voices itself in praise. This 
is the praise feature of public worship. 

4, Illumination. Before setting forth upon 
the path of life anew, the soul seeks light. In 
public worship this experience is indicated 
by the scripture, the prayer, the sermon, and 


_all instruction. 


5. Consecration. Given a new sense of 
God, of pardon, having rejoiced greatly in 
that experience, and having been taught where 
the pathway of life lies, the soul in truest 
consecration enlists for further service. 

Such is the process and such should be the 
results of worship. It is not a meaningless 
rote, but an inward experience in an order 
which is perfectly natural. 

The Objective and the Subjective. There 
is in all of this both the objective and the sub- 
jective in worship. Speaking quite largely, 
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Roman Catholicism has magnified the objec- 
tive, Protestantism the subjective. The gen- 
eral feeling is that Protestantism has empha- 
sized the subjective too exclusively, not only 
in its form of worship but in its emphasis of 
the inner religious life. It has not looked 
away to God, offered worship to him in many 
ways, and received its subjective uplift as a 
natural reaction from its objective worship. 
The Quakers in particular have given em- 
phasis to the subjective as the supreme Prot- 
estant expression of worship and religion. It 
has not so much looked away to God as it 
has looked down into the state of the soul. 
Rites, orders of worship, ceremonies, while 
they are not objective religion, are neverthe- 
less forms through which the soul may look 
away from self and out to God, which, indeed, 
is religion considered objectively. Undoubt- 
edly, Protestantism has in the past slighted 
this important aspect of worship. In the 
celebration of religion both the objective and 
subjective aspects must ever be kept in 
mind, for without either one worship is in- 
complete and unsatisfying. The total result 
of a complete worship service ought to have 
its influence upon the worshiper, and, when 
earnestly carried out, cannot help but reveal 
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the soul to itself, and bring it to moods of 
confession and resolution. But this is the 
natural reaction, and not primarily the end 
sought. That is to say, objective worship is 
not offered, indeed, in order to obtain definite 
results for the worshiper, such as religious 
emotion, or feelings of remorse or joy, or to 
secure something from God; objective wor- 
ship is an outpouring of the heart to God, 
without any emphasis of personal ends. But 
there can be no such genuine objective wor- 
ship which does not awaken the soul subjec- 
tively. Who, for example, can look upon God 
as he joins devoutly in the Te Dewm—con- 
sidering it now in a perfectly objective way— 
and not become conscious of his own soul, its 
need and its aspiration? This is subjective 
worship. What is needed in every service of 
true worship, then, is that there shall be a pre- 
dominance of the objective, not the subjective, 
both in the vehicles of worship, the hymns, the 
scripture, the prayers, and even more in the 
worshiper, looking away to God. 

If we have pointed out the significance of 
both subjective and objective worship, it will 
be seen that the order of public worship is 
doubly important. The forms of a service, 
and the order in which they are presented, and 
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particularly the soul’s outpouring to God, 
should correspond with the natural processes 
of the soul itself in worship. If the soul is 
at the beginning of worship, and is becoming 
aware of the Divine Presence, as is to be ex- 
pected, how necessary is it that the order and 
content presented be in accord with the stage 
at which the soul has at that moment arrived, 
and so deepen the mood. Then the outward 
act will not antagonize the soul nor leave it 
unassisted. It is so also throughout the 
service. Thus we make it our aim to preserve 
a perfect correspondence between the outward 
order and the inward process. With us in 
this chapter it is not a question of the sub- 
jective or the objective, not of the inner or 
the outer, but of both—both ever present, ever 
in harmony, advancing with equal steps and 
not diverse. 

How to induce true worship has been one 
of the age-long aims of all devout Christians, 
and in order to stimulate this inward yearn- 
ing there has arisen our liturgies, our noble 
architecture, our outward as well as inward 
forms. The music, the chancel, the nave, the 
long-drawn aisles, the facade, have all sprung 
from a no less lofty aim than this. The very 
symbolism of the church is intended, then, 
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to give an outward presentment as to what 
the soul should see, should hear, should feel. 
Whether worship should have more or less 
objective emphasis, we will not argue. That 
there is danger in too great an emphasis we 
will agree. The great thing is that we need 
both in right proportions, and we can never 
be satisfied with one alone. 


PRINCIPLES WHICH GOVERN THE ORDER IN 
PUBLIC WoRSHIP 


Having seen, then, that there is a natural 
movement in worship, and that the order and 
forms of worship should seek to express the 
outpouring of the soul to God, we proceed 
to follow the moods of the soul, as it journeys 
along the path of worship. The record of 
Isaiah’s worship at the Temple in the order 
of its unfolding, if not in its degree, is a 
normal one. Examining it, we find the fol- 
lowing clearly outlined: 

1. A Vision of God. Or, to express the 
idea from another point of view, Presenta- 
tion. The first thought in the mind of the 
worshiper should be, “I am going to meet 
God.” This is the supreme act which domi- 
nates all Jewish temple worship and which 
should control all Christian worship. What 
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means are to be employed by which the fact 
shall stir our consciousness? 

In the liturgical churches, where the order 
is carried out with great explicitness, this 
state is illustrated by an introit. Such it is 
in the Roman Catholic and Lutheran and 
other services. It is, in effect, a procession 
into the Presence of God, the service being 
shared actually by priest or minister, and 
choir; although in intent, the entire congre- 
gation is included. A representative introit* 
consists of three readings by the minister, 
and three responses by the choir. The first 
reading is a statement of belief; the second, 
a statement of moral obligation, which follows 
such a truth; the third expresses a hope for 
the triumph of that truth. The theme of the 
introit may well be related to the subject of 
the day. The introit is usually modified and 
simplified. In the Episcopal service Presen- 
tation is effected by the use of scriptural pas- 
sages such as “I was glad when they said unto 
me, let us go into the house of the Lord,” 
and other like expressions, the aim of which 
is to help induce the thought of God’s pres- 
ence. In addition there are selections added 
which suitably express the thought for a 

4See Vogt, Art and Religion, Chapter XVII. 
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special day, such, for example, as Haster. 
Again in some churches Presentation is 
effected by means of an invocation, or by the 
use of a hymn and invocation. Sometimes 
by a choral selection with such appropriate 
words as “God is in his holy temple.” One 
of the best means, and one that is possible 
in all manner of churches, is by making the 
opening hymn, whether a processional or not, 
essentially an introit. A processional hymn 
itself has this to add to the service, that by 
the movement of the choir and minister, we 
symbolize the entrance into the presence of 
God. All of these means are in use in differ- 
ent churches and, when rightly understood, 
they add much. Where a hymn is used as a 
Presentation, it should be objective in char- 
acter, and worthy to carry the high thought 
to which it is applied. In not a few services 
of worship you may notice that there is, after 
the voluntary, a hymn, objective in character, 
which is a true expression of Presentation. 
This is followed by a “call to worship.” Such 
a Service is before me as I write. The hymn 
is “Holy, Holy, Holy.” Then follows “the call 
to worship.” Such a procedure is we think 
not to be defended successfully. Having 
already entered into the presence of God with 
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reverent hearts, and worshiped, we turn back 
to the mood which should have been attained 
before Presentation had become a conscious 
experience. 

2. Confession is the next stage in a soul’s 
worship. No transition from one phase to 
another is more natural, nor may be made 
with less objective expression. To pass from 
the face of God to one’s own self, in a sense 
of unworthiness, and thence on to confession, 
is so natural as to need little assistance. Shall 
this transition be aided by any outward act? 
One says: “No: silence is better.” Perhaps. 
But, on the principle of the objective as well 
as subjective in worship, and thinking of the 
average person, some indication of this transi- 
tion may well be made. In any event, an in- 
stant at least should be given in which to 
make the passage from one phase to another. 
Frequently in a service it will be discovered 
suddenly that a minister is well advanced in 
prayer, having entered into it from instruc- 
tion or some other mood, without warning, 
leaving the congregation “in the air” as it 
were, and, however reverent, crestfallen, that 
it has not kept pace with the change. As 
illustrative of transitions, one may use, “Let 
us confess our sins,” or “Let us pray,” or 
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Minister: O come let us worship and bow 
down. 

People: Let us kneel before the Lord our 
maker. 

Minister: Let us pray. 

One may prefer the organ to give this ex- 
pression, or a brief choral strain, or the up- 
lifted hand, or quiet, with bowed head. What- 
ever will induce the moment, and mood is 
in point. But it should be a conscious 
entrance into prayer. However, that which 
the soul needs at this juncture is something 
which responds to his heart when it is in a 
penitential mood. What means shall be used? 
Doubtless some form of confessional prayer, 
extemporaneous or liturgical. 

Even if one follows the order widely ob- 
served in the Congregational churches, where 
an invocation is one of the first items in the 
service, it may breathe largely a penitential 
spirit. In the Episcopal Church there is a 
well-known prayer of confession. There is a 
growing custom now in nonliturgical churches 
to use a brief confession. Sometimes this is 
taken from the Scriptures, than which noth- 
ing could be more searching, as for example, 
a part of the fifty-first Psalm, beginning, 
“Have mercy upon us, O God, according to 
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thy loving-kindness.” Further, more and 
more ritual prayers of confession are being 
used. This is to be commended. Not infre- 
quently they are taken from some ritual 
where they have been used as collects. If 
employed for confession, however, they should 
be called confessions, and so impressed upon 
the congregation. Such a prayer as the fol- 
lowing is appropriate: “Almighty God, our 
heavenly Father, who of thy great mercy hast 
promised forgiveness of sins to all them that 
with hearty repentence and true faith turn 
unto thee, have mercy upon us: pardon and 
deliver us from all our sins; confirm and 
strengthen us in all goodness; and bring us 
to everlasting life, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen.” The use of scriptural or ritual 
prayer for confession may be of some advan- 
tage, since thus not all the prayers in a 
service are mediated through the person of 
the minister. Moreover, this plan leaves him 
free to bring, if not a deeper consecration, at 
least a more concentrated mind upon one or 
two prayers, instead of three or four, or even 
five, as is sometimes the case. So many pray- 
ers he cannot offer with profit to himself or 
to the people. 

3. Exaltation. The next step in worship is 
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Exaltation. The transition from confession 
to exaltation is naturally longer in the point 
of actual experience. To rise from the depths 
of confession to a state of fervent praise is a 
long leap of the soul. It can be done only 
when there is a consciousness of pardon. To 
effect this, the Episcopal Church introduces 
an absolution pronounced by the minister, 
conferring pardon in the name of God. Where 
this form seems to be an assumption of au- 
thority which in extreme Protestants would 
be called priestly, other and less objection- 
able means may be used. A very excellent 
plan in the Presbyterian service is a prayer 
for assurance of pardon, offered by the min- 
ister in behalf of the people. Or the minister 
may make a declaration which is highly en- 
couraging to the worshipers such as is to be 
found in the language of Scripture. “Minister 
—If we confess our sins, he is faithful and 
righteous to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrighteousness.” John Wesley, 
in his Sunday Service Book, modeled so largely 
after the Anglican service, followed the less 
priestly manner, preserving the substance of 
that pronouncement, but leaving it shorn of 
priestly emphasis. Mr. Wesley’s service reads: 

“Then the minister shall say: O Lord, we 
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beseech thee absolve thy people from their 
offenses; that through thy bountiful goodness 
we may be delivered from the bonds of those 
sins which by our frailty we have committed. 
Grant this O heavenly Father for Jesus’ sake, 
our blessed Lord and Saviour. Amen.” To in- 
troduce the Lord’s Prayer following the con- 
fessional prayer is not in the least objection- 
able, and when so used it makes the transition 
naturally and helpfully. Further, if the con- 
fessional prayer be a very brief one, the serv- 
ice is aided by the use of the Lord’s Prayer at 
this juncture. This abbreviates the pastoral 
prayer period, to do which is a distinct ad- 
vantage. The idea of discovering and follow- 
ing the moods of the soul in the act of worship 
is well illustrated at the point, when, after 
pardon, one enters into the gladness of wor- 
ship as expressed in Exaltation. The means 
of expressing this mood are many. Chiefly 
it is by the use of the Psalter. Around it, 
both before and after, are various forms of 
musical expression which are appropriate and 
rich. Often a canticle introduces the psalm. 
Much more briefly, yet effectively, one may 
use the Gloria Tibi’; or if desirable, the Gloria 


1Gloria Tibi—“Glory be to Thee O Lord.” Music for 
which is to be found readily. 
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Patri, and then use the Doxology after the 
Psalter. This is not perhaps the very best 
place for the Doxology, which is more appro- 
priate at the offertory or at the close, but it 
is better than to have it precede the Psalter. 
Certainly, where a church service is bare of 
choral selections, every possible use should be 
made of such effective means of grace as the 
Gloria Tibi, the Gloria Patri, the Doxology, 
and other expressions of praise. It is impos- 
sible to make too much of this thought of 
Exaltation. In the Episcopal Church, it is 
emphasized by singing the Psalter through 
every month, and by other choral selections. 
The period of Exaltation may well come to 
its climax in an anthem whose chief note is 
praise. Of this the 7’e Dewm in some musical 
setting is a classic illustration. But where 
the church music is lacking so as to make it 
impossible to use this or that anthem, a hymn 
may be employed which will meet the need. 
For this, one might choose such a song of pure 
praise as: 
“Angel voices, ever singing 
Round thy throne of light, 


Angel harps forever ringing, 
Rest not day nor night” 


4. Illumination. The fourth movement in 
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a service is Hlumination. It is peculiarly 
characteristic of Christian worship, which 
properly includes the use of the reason, and is 
only fittingly observed as the mind is included 
in the worship of God. While you cannot say 
that a service of worship at one juncture has 
Exaltation only, at another Illumination only, 
it is quite apparent that a movement will 
be dominated by one aspect or another. In 
Illumination, the worshiper should be in a 
teachable state of mind, into which one may 
not be led with a rush. One function of that 
part of the service which leads up to the ser- 
mon is to create an atmosphere for open- 
mindedness and clear thinking, such as is not 
possible where there is only a number of de- 
tached items. This demands a unified service, 
having movement and objective. Often is it 
that the sermon is doubly effective because 
of its setting in a service of devout worship, 
in which is the background of a building 
whose very architecture calls forth the devout 
spirit. This spiritual setting is admirably 
expressed by Cornelius to Peter, for whom 
he had sent to come to Cesarea. Peter was 
at Joppa. When he arrived, Cornelius said: 
“Now therefore are we all here present before 
God, to hear all things that are commanded 
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thee of God. And Peter opened his mouth 
and said” (Acts 10. 33-34). There we have a 
perfect setting for a congregation which has 
assembled for instruction in a service of wor- 
ship, a congregation eager to hear the truth, 
a messenger who has been newly kindled with 
a great and hitherto unappreciated truth. It 
is an hour in which all things are ready for 
the work of illumination. How nobly the pur- 
pose of the hour was carried out the chapter 
shows. 

The materials which contribute distine- 
tively to Illumination are four. They are 
the Holy Scriptures, the Creed, the Prayer, 
and the Sermon. These phases carry secon- 
darily other features besides Illumination. 
They may carry inspiration and frequently 
worship. Both the scripture and sermon as 
means of grace are especially cherished as ex- 
pressing the genius of Protestant worship. 
Perhaps we may say that they are character- 
istic of this branch of the Christian Church. 
They are priceless legacies. They satisfy, to 
a large degree, the needs of a congregation 
which accepts the Protestant conception of 
the Christian faith. The people sit, so that 
their bodies are at ease, an attitude which is 
not unwelcome after the various movements 
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preceding. In this restful position the soul 
is in the best condition possible for the mes- 
sage. 

For whatever reason, the Bible seems not 
to have the emphasis to-day which is to be ex- 
pected in a Protestant service. Not infre- 
quently reading from it is dispensed with at 
the second service, and even at the morning 
service the Scripture is often read in a per- 
functory manner, while the passages chosen 
are too brief for great profit. However it 
may be done, it is imperative that the Scrip- 
ture lessons in any church should be chosen 
with care, plentiful in quantity, varied in 
character, including magnificent passages 
from the Old as well as the New Testament, 
which under right conditions will challenge 
the attention and thrill the heart. In the 
service where musical talent is lacking in view 
of the uninspiring music, which often takes 
too much time, it would be better to reduce 
the quantity of music and read more largely 
from the great passages in the Bible. The 
Scriptures should be not only generous in 
quantity but should reveal great care in selec- 
tion. Usually one passage in addition to the 
Psalter is used. It were better to have two, 
and preferably three—the Psalter, and one 
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other from the Old Testament, and one from 
the New. The range of subjects as well as 
the number of Bible books used during a 
year should be large. The whole might be so 
selected as to enable the people who thus 
worship regularly to hear read in the course 
of a year what amounts to a presentation of 
the total Bible message. In order to accom- 
plish this some system will be requisite. Few 
Protestant churches have made provision 
Officially for such a systematic reading. In 
the meantime the minister who has it in his 
heart to do so should work out a plan. If he 
desires, he can use such a lectionary as that 
prepared by Professor Robert W. Rogers, of 
Drew Theological Seminary. Even this need 
not be servilely followed, although this may be 
done; or its suggestiveness may prove of great 
assistance to the minister. Is it too much to 
expect that one who has faithfully attended 
Service shall there have felt the power of such 
great selections as the following, which are 
set down here as illustrative of the variety 
and breadth of Old Testament passages?— 

The creation chapter. 

Lot’s choice. 

Moses’ commission. Also his burial. 

Jacob at Bethel. Also at Peniel. 
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Joseph makes himself known. 

The anointing of David. 

The death of Absalom. 

The still small voice. 

Job protests his integrity. Chapter 31. 

God summons Israel for judgment. Isaiah 1. 

The greatness of God. Isaiah 40. 

These and other passages which express 
both warning and encouragement may become 
a part of the spiritual food of a people, if they 
are earnestly read before the congregation. 

The regular use of other than standard ver- 
sions of the Bible in worship is unwise. We 
urge that one of the standard translations be 
used generally. The less authoritative, such 
as the Modern Speech, Goodspeed’s transla- 
tion, or Moffatt’s, have their own place and 
value. But it is not wise, except for special 
purposes, that they should be used in the 
midst of a church service. For our public and 
social ministration it were better to use one 
accepted translation, in which the minds of 
the people shall be uniformly led to follow. 
But the point we make is that the study and 
reinterpretation of the Bible, if it is to be 
fruitful and in the truest sense justifiable, 
should result in a larger use of and a keener 
interest in the public reading of the Holy 
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Scriptures. We emphasize the Scriptures be- 
cause they hold so much for us. Here the 
great basic truths of our religion are builded, 
and our Christianity is an interpretation of 
religious faith, so much different from the 
Roman Catholic, partly because of the Scrip- 
tures as we receive them. The Scriptures, 
then, have no accidental or superficial place 
with us, but they are a chief means of grace. 
They save us from indefiniteness, from empti- 
ness, from vain repetitions. They set the mind 
to thinking. 

Under Illumination, we have a second 
means which may be used, that of the creed, 
Frequently this is omitted: but it has a 
time-honored place which should not be 
lightly disregarded. We mean to say that the 
soul has need for it or for its equivalent. If 
a creed no longer expresses the deepest con- 
victions of a people, then it were best to omit 
it; but if it takes a deep hold, then it becomes 
an effective means of grace. It is far more 
than a statement. In its best use it is almost 
a song. Mere speech, then, seems to be inade- 
quate; and it bursts forth not only as a thing 
to be said, but really to be shouted. For it 
is, ideally, the consecrated utterance of the 
deepest religious convictions; so that that 
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service is lacking which does not contain some 
such singing utterance, although we do not 
mean that it should be sung, but uttered as 
a deep conviction. Dead as many creeds are 
to a congregation, they were once burning 
words spoken from the heart as well as the 
lips. Professor A. V. G. Allen, in his 
Christian Institutions, has this sentence: 
“While they [the creeds] are primarily the 
statements of simple personal faith, or of his- 
torical facts in the life of Christ, whose reci- 
tation in worship serves a religious end, they 
may also be the war songs of great victories 
in which the fate of civilization was at issue.” 
One may not regret that a creed ceases to be 
employed when it no longer expresses the 
mind of a congregation, but one must regret 
deeply when there is lacking a statement of 
vital belief which comes from the hearts of 
the people. The soul needs the privilege of 
such an expression. It is the echo of the 
Scripture. It is the response of man’s soul 
to the voice of God, as just mediated through 
the Scriptures. Because it is more than illu- 
mination, because it is the mind quickened 
and active, expressing itself in a singing 
mood, the creed should be recited by a con- 
gregation standing and with heads erect. 
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Since, then, the creed or its equivalent sup- 
plies the need of the soul, it should be included 
in a service. Where an historic creed is not to 
be employed, there should be substituted for 
that another statement or statements which 
really express the religious convictions of the 
worshipers. As illustrative of that, we quote 
a confession of faith prepared by Principal H. 
D. Major, of Ripon College, Oxford, and 
couched in the language of the Gospel of St. 
John. 


We believe that God is Spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth. 

We believe that God is Light, and if we walk 
in the light, as he is in the light, we have fellow- 
ship one with another. 

We believe that God is Love, and every one that 
loveth is born of God and knoweth him. 

We believe that Jesus is the Son of God and 
that God hath given us eternal life, and this life 
is in his Son. 

We believe that we are the children of God, 
and that he hath given us of his Spirit. 

We believe that if we confess our sins, he is 
faithful and just to forgive us our sins. 

We believe the world passeth away, and the 
lust thereof; but that he that doeth the will of 
God abideth forever. Amen. 


Before we pass to the sermon, which is the 
third specification as to Illumination in our 
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Service, we interrupt or digress to say a word 
concerning the pastoral, or as it is sometimes 
called, “the long prayer.” Probably this 
Means of grace may well be placed under 
Illumination. However, it is such a combi- 
nation of all the movements of a service that 
it is not clear just where it should be placed. 
In the process of the service, let it follow the 
creed, if there be one; or if there be not one, 
then let it follow the Scripture reading. The 
transition is natural and so can be easily 
made. No formal summons to prayer is nec- 
essary here. Perhaps by the moments of 
silence, or by lifting the hand, or in some such 
manner, the entrance into prayer can be indi- 
cated. The important thing is that the wor- 
shipers shall have an instant for realizing by 
a clear and inward sense that the transition 
to prayer is being made. 

Not seldom will it be found that the service 
attains its divinest moment as the prayer is 
offered. The requirements, therefore, are 
most exacting, for the people as well as for 
the minister. For there is need both of quiet 
and of the mood of prayer. Silent prayer 
before the minister’s voice is heard is helpful, 
while at times the silent prayer may take the 
place of the audible prayer. The service will 
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have failed to no small degree, if at this time 
the spirit of worship has not sensibly deep- 
ened, so that the hearts of the worshipers lie 
open to the searchings of the Spirit. This 
will greatly aid the minister in prayer, be- 
cause an atmosphere has been created. 

Much might be said as to the content of the 
prayer. For the leader in worship, it is his 
most exacting task and his most glorious one. 
Therefore will it require his utmost endeavor. 
Even a man of fine intellect and rare spirit 
may have a feeling that he is not gifted in the 
exercise of this office. Evermore it is to him 
a real cross. He knows that he does it ill; 
and that the people are conscious that there 
is wanting a noble and satisfactory expres- 
sion of their deepest longings. This lack the 
minister should seek earnestly to overcome, 
and in the doing of it he may obtain a victory 
that will be priceless. As a final word on this 
subject, let the prayer be thoughtful, let it 
move forward, let it be comprehensive, let it 
avoid needless repetitions, and let it be kept 
rigorously within proper limits of time. The 
people easily become wearied, not only phys- 
ically but spiritually. Prayer is not long 
arguments or speeches addressed to Deity. 
Prayer is insight. It is emotion. It is the 
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swift sweeping of the Spirit of God over the 
souls of men. 

If concluded with the Lord’s Prayer, let 
the latter not be chanted by a choir, but said 
by all the congregation, distinctly, heartily, 
and meaningfully. Thus the people give ex- 
pression to the uplift by repeating these great 
thoughts in unison. 

In this movement of Illumination, the ser- 
mon is the third means of grace. If we were 
to adhere strictly to the order as approved in 
this chapter, the sermon would follow the 
prayer immediately, while the offering and 
closing hymn which are consecrative in char- 
acter, complete the entire round of worship. 
As a fact, however, the movement of Ilumi- 
nation is broken, and,the offering, an act of 
consecration, comes in between. To be con- 
sistent with our principles, then, we shall 
consider the sermon at this time, although in 
our conduct of worship there will be usually 
a break in the movement of Illumination. 

As a matter of fact, the sermon needs least 
emphasis in the presence of Protestants, not 
because it is unimportant, but because among 
us it has come to have attained its place— 
perhaps more than its place. It is the domi- 
nating element, so much so that it has changed 
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the emphasis of the service in many instances 
from a worship to a preaching service. It 
has unduly minimized other features, has 
transformed the architecture, making our 
churches to be auditoriums instead of sanc- 
tuaries. Hurtful as all this has been, there 
should be no disparagement of the sermon in 
worship. It should be given its rightful 
place; but it should not be so prominent as 
to override other vital features. It is a mes- 
sage from the heart of one who is endeavor- 
ing to speak in the mind and spirit of Jesus 
Christ. It is God being mediated through a 
personality, a prophet. As such it is instruc- 
tion, correction, and inspiration—all in due 
proportion, and not seldom it is devout wor- 
ship also, which, in the atmosphere of a 
service, is more than instruction and more 
than correction. By the fine fusing of all of 
these, it may become, no less than the prayers, 
a great instrument of worship. It is the most 
human element in the service. It is the most 
difficult to carry out. It may be most full 
of faults. But it has been nevertheless a most 
effective element. It is in its emphasis also 
a distinctly Protestant contribution, and 
when not reduced to a sermonette, or when 
not allowed to lord it over the service, so as 
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alone to give atmosphere, it has more than 
justified the high place which it has won. It 
is difficult to say how the renewed interest 
in worship will affect the sermon. We have 
no idea that it will ultimately injure, although 
it may modify the sermon. There may be 
given to it other and even better surround- 
ings, so that thereby it will lose its singular 
and sole emphasis; it may even be chastened 
somewhat. This new interest in worship may 
say, “This prophetic element is great: but it 
is not all.” But under no consideration will 
the sermon be less esteemed. For the pro- 
phetic in our service embodies the very genius 
of Protestant worship, which is a religion 
mediated through enlightened minds and 
hearts. Let the sermon, then, not demand for 
itself sole emphasis, but let it serve co-opera- 
tively. It will thus move more emphatically 
in an atmosphere of worship. By it the wor- 
shiper must see things new and old in the 
very presence of God. In order to achieve 
this we must see that the minister exercises 
at least two distinctive functions in public 
worship. Up to the time of the sermon he has 
not once been “in his pulpit.” He has been 
the priest. Some would say that he has been 
officiating “at the altar.” If this is an objec- 
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tionable phrase, let us say that so far he has 
been leading in worship. This, in plain terms, 
is his task, save in the movement of Ilumina- 
tion. But in this last réle he completely 
changes functions. He becomes a prophet. 
And one of the evident values of a side pulpit 
is that by the distinctive act of entrance to 
and withdrawal from a certain place used 
only for the sermon we are more conscious 
of the prophetic character of the Christian 
ministry. 

5. Consecration. The last movement in 
public worship is Consecration. It is what 
may be called the more practical part of the 
service. It is in this mood that we give our- 
selves to the doing of that which by inward 
resolve we have learned and felt. It is ex- 
pressed in Isaiah’s vision and call in the words 
which were uttered, “Whom shall I send, and 
who will go for us?” In the exalted state 
of mind induced by the lofty vision of the 
Eternal, with the sense of the world’s need 
and the call of Jehovah for help—in other 
words, under the spell of the vision of God, 
the sense of sin and pardon, and the illumina- 
tion offered—the young prophet bows and 
offers himself in obedience to this divine call. 
In this perfect symbolism of Isaiah we follow 
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the movements and see the practical applica- 
tion to the soul. It has meant much to the 
prophet himself. Forever his memory will 
retain every step in the process, but the hour 
has also given a definite and noble turn to the 
life. Here is the source of his experience 
which led to a ministry of a prophetic quality 
second to none among all inspired Jewish 
men. Such also is the objective in all services 
of true Christian worship. It is prayer—and 
more. It is praise—and more. It is teaching 
—and more. All of these features are worthy, 
but there is a final objective—action. Great 
religious convictions must be translated into 
life, which means action, and more than ac- 
tion; it means accomplishment. The true 
worshiper should pass from the service into 
actual life saying, “Here am I, send me.” 
This is actually accomplished in the heart, 
in Consecration. The offering is one aspect 
of Consecration; but the inward response to 
God’s will and work in the world is the final 
state. Often a service fails at this point, to 
do which is fatal. It makes the service of 
worship but a ceremony. It sends no one 
forth with the sounding cry of “Forward!” 
Inevitable is it, therefore, that we pause at 
the close for the service of consecration. 
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Many may be the means to accomplish this: 
private prayer or a prayer offered by the min- 
ister; or it may be a hymn, a hymn of conse- 
cration sung from the heart. It may conclude 
in silence, in midst of which the soul makes 
its dedication. But only as a service reaches 
its finale with Consecration as a goal shall 
we experience that fine result from a service 
of public worship for which we have a right 
to look and long. 


VARIOUS ORDERS OF WORSHIP 


In recent years there has been great interest 
in building orders of service. Formerly each 
local church followed usually the established 
order of its denomination; or, if not exactly, 
with slight modifications. This is no longer 
the case. Local churches within denomina- 
tions vary greatly, as do the denominations 
themselves. There seems to be a perfect mania 
for building new orders of worship. This is 
evidence that the old orders are not satisfy- 
ing. The new interest in public worship is 
placing a different value upon the whole 
service and the manner of conducting it. That 
the outcome of this will prove beneficial, 
there can be no doubt. But in the meantime 
we are at sea. Among many ministers there 
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has been no study of the historic orders, nor 
of the natural, the soul-movement in worship. 
Therefore the strangest and most unedifying 
Services are offered. The call to worship is 
often given some time after the people have 
definitely entered into worship; or the creed 
comes before any Scripture reading or prayer. 
The Old Testament Scripture, or even the 
Psalter, has been read after the New Testa- 
ment. In this whole matter there is neither 
rime nor reason. Consequently, there is a 
failure to nourish the soul as it seeks to move 
on in its natural process of worship. We are 
not here speaking of details but of the prin- 
ciples of worship. We now present examples 
of orders of worship which are constructed 
on such principles as are here set forth. These 
orders differ. One is very simple, another 
quite elaborate. But the movement is in prin- 
ciple the same. Beginning with Presentation, 
the service passes on through Confession and 
Pardon, to Exaltation, I[llumination, and 
closes with Consecration. 

These outlines of services as given are de- 
signed to show how any church may, by the 
exercise of care and study, lead the people 
in worship. The first outline is one in which 
no choir or other aids, however beneficial, 
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are necessary. The second outline offers a 
service which cannot well be used unless 
there is the ministry of a choir. The third 
outline is a further elaboration of the second. 
These outlines have the added merit of being 
such as are now in use. They illustrate the 
basic principles of the inner movement in 
worship. They are not builded on the whim 
of a minister or a local church, but are in 
accordance with the uses in the historic 
church, and are found in accord with the 
natural movements of the soul in public and 
private worship. 

I. A Srmpte OrDER oF WorsHie (which 
may be used without a choir) 
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Il. A More ExTENDED ORDER OF SERVICE 


This order is taken from the Bryn Mawr 
Community Church, Chicago, Service, as of 
February 20, 1927. The Rev. M. Russell 
Boynton, minister. Some slight changes have 
been made in this order in accordance with 
the principles set forth in this chapter. These 
are “The Call to Prayer” substituted for “The: 
Call to Worship.” The words “Or Confes- 
sion” added to “The Invocation.” The anthem 
following “The Invocation” is placed after 
the Psalter in the place of “A Chant.” The 
prayer just before the offering is omitted, 
while the Doxology alone, after the offering, 
is the Offertory Prayer. The use of a Pro- 
cessional and Recessional as given in the 
service involves no real change. 

he general plan of this service is right; 
while the manner in which the order is set. 
up leaves the congregation no uncertainty as: 
to the various postures during the service. 


Orncan PReLvupE 
A time for meditation and prayer. 
THE PROcEssIONAL 
The Choir enters at the beginning of the second verse. 
The Congregation then rises and joins in the singing and. 
remains standing for 
Tue Catt To PRAYER 
Minister: Praise waiteth for Thee, O God in Zion; 
People: And unto Thee shall the vow be performed. 
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Minister: O Thou that hearest prayer, unto Thee shall 
all flesh come; 
People: O worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness. 
Minister: Enter into His gates with thanksgiving and 
into His courts with praise; 
People: Be thankful unto Him and bless His Name. 
Minister: For the Lord is good; His mercy is everlast- 
ing. 
People: And His truth endureth to all generations. 
Minister: The Lord be with you; 
People: And with thy spirit. 
Minister: Let us pray. 
‘Tur Invocation or ConFEssion 
Closing with the Lord’s Prayer. 
People seated and bowing down. 
An ANTHEM 
Tue Psater 
The people standing. 
An ANTHEM 
‘Tur Lesson 
Tue PasroraL Prayer anpD RESPONSE 
OrFERTORY 
An ANTHEM 
After which the offering is brought forward and the 
congregation rises for 
Tue Doxotoey as an Offertory Prayer 
A Hymn 
THe Sermon 
Prayer anD BEeNEDICTION 
Tue RecessionaL 
Congregation standing. Last verse by the Choir alone. 
Srtent Prayer 
People seated and bowing down. 
‘THe Posriupe 


III. Tort Westry SUNDAY SERVICE 


A still more elaborate order of worship, 
one which follows strictly the principles 
‘which we have been considering, is given 
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below. It is taken from the Calendar of the 
Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, as used in May, 1924, 
the Rev. Fred Winslow Adams, minister. 
The order follows quite faithfully the form 
for morning prayer as given by John Wesley 
in his Sunday Service Book, designed for the 
use of the Methodist Church in America. The 
order it will be seen is modeled after the form 
in the Book of Common Prayer of the Church 
of England. Mr. Wesley’s love for the Church 
of England service remained with him to the 
end. In a note on the following service, as 
published in the Trinity Church Calendar, the 
minister says: “In going back to the begin- 
ning of Methodism and restoring this liturgy, 
as it is still used in the British Wesleyan 
bodies, Trinity Church seeks to make its serv- 
ice more worshipful, devotional, and inspir- 
ing.” 
Orper ror Morninc PRAYER 
Ten thirty o’clock 

PRELUDE 


Processional Hymn 

Tue Catt To Prayer. Peace be unto this house; in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. 
Amen. 

Genrrat Conression (all kneeling): Almighty and most 
merciful Father, we have erred and strayed from thy 
ways like lost sheep. We have followed too much the 
devices and desires of our own hearts. We have offended 
against thy holy laws. We have left undone those things 
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which we ought to have done; and we have done those 
things which we ought not to have done. Spare thou 
them, O God, who confess their faults. Restore thou 
them that are penitent; according to thy promises de- 
clared unto mankind in Christ Jesus, our Lord. And 
grant, O most merciful Father, for his sake, that we may 
hereafter live a godly, righteous, and sober life; to the 
glory of thy Holy Name. Amen. 


Prayer ror AnsotuTion (the Minister): O Lord, we beseech 
thee, absolve thy people from their offenses, that, through 
thy bountiful goodness, we may be delivered from the 
bonds of those sins which by our frailty we have com- 
mitted. Grant this, O heavenly Father, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake, our blessed Lord and Saviour. Amen. 

Minister: O Lord, open thou our lips. 

Answer: And our mouth shall show forth thy praise. 

Minister: O God, make speed to save us. 

Answer: O Lord, make haste to help us. Amen. 

First Lesson. Psalter. (All standing.) 

ANTHEM 

Srconp Lesson 

Gtiorta Parr. (All standing.) 

Avosties’ Creep. (All standing.) 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth; 

And in Jesus Christ, his only Son our Lord; who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary; 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and 
buried; the third day he rose from the dead; he ascended 
into heaven, and sitteth at the right hand of God the 
Father Almighty; from thence he shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead. 

I believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy catholic church, 
the communion of saints; the forgiveness of sins; the 
resurrection of the body; and the life everlasting. Amen. 

Minister: The Lord be with you. 

Answer: And with thy spirit. 

Prayer 

Response 

Orrrrtory. Organ. Choir Hymn. 

Hymn 


SERMON 
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Prayer or Satnt Curysostrom. All kneeling. Almighty 
God, who hast given us grace, at this time, with one 
accord to make our common supplications unto thee; and 
dost promise, that when two or three are gathered to- 
gether in thy Name, thou wilt grant their requests; Fulfill 
now, O Lord, the desires and petitions of thy servants, 
as may be most expedient for them; granting us in this 
world knowledge of thy truth, and the world to come life 
everlasting. Amen. 


BeENeEDICTION 
Recessionat Hymn 
Postiupe. Organ. 


CHAPTER V 
MUSIC IN THE SANCTUARY 


Some excellent books have been published 
on sacred music. Men highly trained in the 
art have thus made contributions to the sub- 
ject which earn the everlasting gratitude of 
the church universal. In this chapter we 
offer nothing original, nothing novel, but 
something with practical bearing upon the 
use of music in a service of worship. 

Would it not, then, be worth while to ask 
why we have music in public worship, what 
its character should be, what are its forms 
and their uses, and what should be the atti- 
tude of pastor, choir director, choir and or- 
ganist toward the service? Such considera- 
tions, we believe, will help to make strong 
many weak places in public worship, and to 
make smooth many rough places; even some 
mountains of difficulty might be leveled and 
some valley-gaps of want might be filled. 


Wuy Haver Music In PusLic WorsHIe? 


This is the first question to face, and upon 
the answer will depend much of good or ill, 
116 
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much of helpfulness or harm in the lives of 
regular attendants upon our Sunday services. 
At once someone is ready to reply: “We 
should have music because everybody likes 
it. The element of entertainment is essen- 
tial to chureh attendance. Therefore——.” 
Well, if that is the reason, let us close our 
doors. We cannot compete with the concert 
hall. 

Another suggests: “We need something on 
the program to fill in between the different 
parts of the service. Just prayer, Scripture 
reading, offering, announcements, sermon, 
would make a formidable program to carry 
out in face of the human demand for variety. 
In a Sunday-school program Gertrude speaks 
a piece and then Dorothy sings a solo. Frank 
offers an oration and the Primary Depart- 
ment sings a song. Fancy a Children’s Day 
program with nothing but spoken pieces! 
Variety is necessary in any program that is 
planned to sustain attention, in a church 
service no less than in a Sunday-school enter- 
tainment.” Of course this brother has made 
a point, and a good one. Nor may his idea 
be ignored if we expect folks to come to 
church more than once. But does that answer 
satisfy the question? 
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A third voice insists: “The church across 
the way has excellent music—a paid quartet 
and everything. We must do likewise in 
order to hold our folks. Competition is the 
life of trade.” True enough. It certainly is 
a fact that churches grouped near each other 
have been known to run up their music budgets 
to figures outstripping contributions to benev- 
olences, but without thereby producing any 
additional evidence of the life of the Spirit 
in human relationship or in community wel- 
fare. 

If any or all of the above reasons consti- 
tute the true answer to our question, may 
the Lord have mercy upon us and forgive our 
worldly-mindedness and our irreverence! If 
the music is to be regarded as a “mere ad- 
junct to the service, a bait to attract people 
who will not respond to really spiritual mo- 
tives, a concession to the esthetic or to the 
sensuous nature of man, or even as a neces- 
sary evil,” then it has no place at all in public 
worship. 

Repudiating such views, we reach the true 
Christian valuation of music as a help to 
worship comparable to prayer and Scripture. 
This point of view should control the entire 
musical program. What good influences it may 
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exert in addition is just that much gain in 
the value of the service. 

“Music,” writes Carlyle, “is a kind of inar- 
ticulate, unfathomable speech which leads us 
to the edge of the infinite and impels us for 
a moment to gaze into it.” J. H. Snowden 
calls it one of the art paths to God. There- 
fore it is a soul-enlarging, elevating, refining 
force; and used by a congregation of wor- 
shipers it becomes a socially uniting power 
making for the common feelings of reverence, 
contrition, praise, aspiration, and devotion to 
the highest values of life. This holds good 
alike in congregational, “special,” vocal, and 
instrumental music. 

The function of such music is twofold— 
that of expression and that of impression. 
The former is the more important because 
expression is necessary to the very life of re- 
ligious experience. That which is not ex- 
pressed dies. Besides, people find it quite 
impossible to tell in any satisfactory way of 
their mystical life. What they strive in vain 
to say, congregational and choral singing says 
for them, voicing even the thoughts that do 
lie too deep for tears! Music in this respect 
is the best of servants. As Sidney Lanier 
aptly remarks, “Music is love in search of a 
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word.” We may add that it also finds the 
word for the worshiping spirit. 

Not only does it find a word for the wor- 
shiping spirit but it speaks the word to him. 
This is its function of impression. We have 
placed it in importance second to the function 
of expression, not only because the latter is 
necessary to the life of experience but also 
because the music of expression makes upon 
a worshiper the deepest impression, by reason 
of its power of suggestion. The secondary 
function operates directly upon the emotions 
of the soul, creating the worship mood, stir- 
ring the inactive conscience, stimulating the 
laggard will, and graciously administering 
the comforts of our holy religion. 

The music of the church is, therefore, in- 
tended to accomplish a religious end and no 
other. No matter how artistic in character 
and exquisite of taste, if it develops no mood 
of worship nor gives expression thereto, it 
must be branded as a dismal failure. 

What we have been saying was well illus- 
trated one Easter morning when we heard 
a choir of fifteen voices sing anthems appro- 
priate to the occasion. By great choruses 
have we often been thrilled, but never more 
so than by that company of the noble fifteen. 
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Never had we seen such enthusiasm in sing- 
ing; never had we been so interested, aroused 
and held in bondage throughout the singing 
of a choir. Our religious emotions were not 
only stirred but fully expressed. It was per- 
fect music for a service of praise, a complete 
success. Presumably not every choir can 
attain to similar perfection of vocal sound 
and choral artistry, but any choir and any 
congregation can mean what it sings just as 
truly as the fifteen obviously meant what they 
sang, which measured the larger part of their 
success. 


Wuat SHOULD BE THE CHARACTER OF 
THE Music? 


The true purpose of music in public wor- 
ship we trust has been made sufficiently clear 
so that the right character of the same may 
now be considered. 

Musical standards in our country should 
be rising. Indeed, we think they are, our 
reasons being the rapid development and 
widespread use of phonograph and radio, the 
increasing popularity of symphony orchestras 
and choral societies. While phonograph and 
radio do not lend themselves wholly to this 
noble end, they do furnish a vast amount of 
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the best compositions. This would not be 
true except in response to a real demand. 
Records of this sort are sold in great quanti- 
ties, and direct music of this sort is available 
out of the air for the multitudes who desire 
it: 

As to the radio, even if folks prefer the less 
worthy product, it is so easy to get the better 
grade that much of it is heard that is not 
sought, and comparisons as well as contrasts 
are made. A growing number of people are 
listening in to the best there is, are develop- 
ing a taste for it with a consequent lifting of 
the popular standard. These observations are 
based upon information from sending sta- 
tions, and the sort of music that draws re- 
quests for repetition. Hardly was the ink of 
the above words dry when we read the follow- 
ing paragraph in the Century Magazine of 
October, 1926, written by H. V. Kaltenborn: 
“In music radio is already effecting a great 
improvement in public taste. The incessant 
repetition of popular tunes over the air has 
made the public tire of them much more 
quickly than in the past. The length of time 
in which a popular song remains popular has 
been cut in half. . . . Programs of clas- 
sical music have given emotional pleasure and 
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cultural stimulus to millions who only knew 
jazz before the advent of the radio.’? 

Think you not that the church is being 
touched by this influence? Sacred music, in- 
strumental and vocal, in solo, duet, quartet, 
in chorus and in congregational singing, may 
now be heard any night in the week as well 
as all day on Sundays. Much of this is 
worthy. What opportunity for unprivileged 
churches, choir members and leaders, organ- 
ists and pianists to hear the better things in 
sacred music and to make comparison with 
their own product! Such experience must be 
stimulating, suggestive, and inspirational to 
higher standards in the music of worship. 

Will the rising standard affect the choice 
of hymns? It should do so. We trust that 
it may. The day of “Brighten the Corner 
Where You Are” (which a facetious song 
leader, in announcing it, called “The Sapolio 
Song’), “No Taxes to Pay in Glory!” and 
similar doggerel wedded to ragtime and waltz 
tunes, should be things of the past by now. 
How could we expect to keep our young folks 
off the dancing floor while constantly furnish- 
ing them the dancing impulse in the use of 
so-called gospel songs of unworthy character? 


‘Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 
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Not all gospel song tunes are of this variety, 
but many are as good to dance by as are the 
“The Merry Widow” waltz and “Yes, Sir, 
That’s My Baby.” 

In support of the use of gospel songs (many 
of which are most excellent and should be 
used) the ordinary champion cries: “Oh, but 
our people do not care to sing the standard 
hymns. It would kill the Sunday school and 
Epworth League if we insisted upon their 
doing so.” Is that a true statement? Who 
has made an intelligent but unsuccessful test 
of it? We admit that such a killing is quite 
feasible if as little wisdom is exercised in the 
choice of hymns as one often sees displayed. 
A hymn is not suitable for juniors merely be- 
cause it is in the standard hymn book any 
more than every passage of Scripture is ap- 
propriate for them because it is read from the 
Bible. However, what Scripture is proper for 
them is of the highest order of literature, and 
we are never content to give them anything 
less worthy. Why are we not equally keen 
to furnish songs and hymns which belong to 
the highest order of poetry and music? 

The public schools exercise this care. Do 
the children dislike to sing the school songs? 
Ask them; or better, listen to them sing. But 
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in our Sunday schools—trash! How can we 
justify it? It appears perfectly clear that if 
trash is to be eliminated from the music of 
adult worship, a taste for the standard hymns 
must be cultivated in the worship of child- 
hood. By this statement we do not mean to 
imply that all efforts toward standard lifting 
among adults are futile. They are not. Such 
work is being done in many quarters. More 
power to those who are rendering this needed 
service! When we wrote, “In our Sunday 
schools—trash!” we did not mean to charge 
that all gospel songs may be so described. 
That would be far from the truth. But it is 
within the truth to say that song-trash is 
sung in most Sunday schools. We deeply 
appreciate the efforts of the educational 
boards of various denominations to raise the 
standard. . They are most encouraging and 
increasingly effective; but additional help is 
needed from every possible source, along with 
active co-operation with the leaders of reli- 
gious education. 

As to the character of the special selections 
from the choir loft we plead for the same 
standards that we hold for the hymn tunes. 
In so doing the heavy, difficult productions 
are not necessarily called for. Let those sing 
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them who can. The simplest and the most 
understandable are always the best for wor- 
ship; and it is not at all necessary to seek 
for them in the waste basket of musical taste. 
They may be found where all the noblest prod- 
ucts are found. An Epworth League Institute 
choir sang, “Come Unto Me,” from the “Mes- 
siah”; sang it out of a gospel song book. 
Nothing could be simpler. They sang it with 
deep feeling, with compelling artistry. It was 
most effective. What congregation needs to 
hear anything more elaborate? What choir 
cannot sing such a composition as well as 
they can sing anything else? If that be true, 
what justification is there for singing, as at 
least a certain choir did sing, “With Your 
Hand Upon the Throttle and Your Eye Upon 
the Track”? For solo and choir work there is 
safety, as a rule, in using music with scriptu- 
ral words. Nonscriptural, pious words and de- 
scriptive sketches tend to attract to themselves 
the lower levels of composition. By the 
same token scriptural phrase attracts the 
worthiest musical themes. 

Passing now from the study of the right 
character of music for worship, we are ready 
to consider, in a very practical way, the varied 
manner of its expression. 
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Forms oF MuSICAL EXPRESSION IN 
WorSHIP—VocaL Music 


First, let the vocal forms engage our atten- 
tion. Chief among these is Congregational 
Singing. In this the people are lifted to a 
significant and helpful position of united 
action and feeling. Hence hymn tunes should 
be selected according to a congregation’s abil- 
ity to sing. They should be induced to sing 
heartily; with the spirit and with the under- 
standing also. No other liturgical feature in 
our judgment is so psychologically important 
and so powerfully unifying to a congregation 
as the singing of the people en masse. Dean 
Lutkin declares that “Congregational singing 
is the thermometer of the spiritual life of the 
church.” Fortunate, indeed, is the pastor 
whose congregation sings well. All can be 
taught to do so, and to this end we know of 
no instruction so helpful as that contained in 
Church Music and Worship, by Earl Enyeart 
Harper. Follow that teaching and it will 
never be said of your congregation, as was 
reported of one in the State of Kansas, when 
a newspaper note read: “Mrs. Jewell sang a 
solo without the aid of the organ, which went 
to the bad early in the services, and the sing- 
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ing by the congregation was also without 
music.” 

For the best mass singing a chorus choir is 
necessary. A. S. Hoyt wisely writes: “A 
quartet may not be the invention of the evil 
one, as Mr. Moody once impulsively said, but 
it is not the best leader of the worship of 
praise. The volume of sound is not sufficient 
for inspiring leadership, and the taste of the 
individual singers is too apt to triumph over 
the need of the people”? Experience con- 
firms the truth of this statement. 

A choir, in order to be effective, should re- 
hearse the hymns to be sung. By this we do 
not mean “giving them the once over.” The 
director should study them with the purpose 
of securing the best results from the choir. 
The hymns are to be sung with as much intel- 
ligence, rhythm, and expression as mass sing- 
ing permits. 

We believe that both choir and congrega- 
tion would do better work with hymns were 
a wider range of selection employed by the 
minister. As a rule he spends too little time, 
effort, and care in planning this important 





*From Public Worship for Non-Liturgical Churches. Re- 
printed by permission of George H. Doran Company, 
publishers. 
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part of his work, overlooking the need and 
the advantage of occasionally using the less 
familiar hymns and tunes. A hurried choice 
just before starting the service is responsible 
for much of this fault. It is a serious matter 
to choose the hymns for a worshiping people 
to sing. Not just anything, and especially 
not just anything familiar, will suffice. The 
text for the sermon may be no more impor- 
tant. The layman who exclaimed: “Thank 
God, we have a preacher now who selects his 
hymns before he comes to the service,” said 
a word big with implied criticism of many 
pastors. 

As to the range of hymns, according to 
Dr. Harper, investigation shows that the ave- 
rage church uses only twenty-five different 
selections. Think of that, when there are 
three hundred and twelve Sunday occasions 
for singing them! Surely, any church group 
is familiar with a much larger number. 
Threadbare hymns are a bore to many people, 
adding nothing to their spiritual profit on the 
Lord’s Day nor to their enjoyment of a serv- 
ice. A wise selection in content and in tune 
will often take the dullness out of a service 
of worship, and the “dimness of the soul 
away.” Even if the range of familiarity is 
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narrow, to sing a new tune a few times is to 
get acquainted with it; and then it takes its 
place among “the familiar ones that folks love 
to sing.” 

This is as good a place as any to suggest 
that the first hymn of a service should be 
objective in character rather than subjective. 
This makes the strongest possible beginning 
for the development of the worship mood. By 
its content, as by the manner of its execu- 
tion, it should set the tone of the entire 
service. 

Ministers are responsible for the selection 
of the hymns; and for the convenience of 
those who desire to enlarge the repertoire of 
their congregations we submit the following 
list of great, singable hymns, which are not 
often used in the average church. Not all 
good tunes are suitable for congregational 
Singing because they lack the rhythm and 
movement that make them “go.” 

The list is presented in three divisions, 
which may add something to its value. 
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In these lists some tunes appear more than 
once because they are wedded to different 
hymns that are especially worth while. Some 
hymns are very familiar, such as “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee,” but the tunes indicated are 
not those to which they are usually sung, but 
fresher, and more suitable for congregational 
singing. 

Anthems. The chief choral production is 
the anthem, upon which the director expends 
his main thought and energy. Its perfection 
is his great objective. Too often, therefore, 
the execution of this purpose overshadows 
other musical features of equal if not of 
more importance for worship. The elaborate 
anthem has its place, although its importance 
is usually overestimated. So often it fails 
to fit in, seems to stand forth as an indepen- 
dent feature of the service, and does not im- 
press one with its power as a vehicle of wor- 
ship. Yet a great anthem, well sung, is a 
wonderful asset to any service. 

One such number is ordinarily enough if 
a solo, quartet or duet is employed elsewhere. 
The writer knows of at least two Chicago 
churches having every possible facility for the 
highest grade music which seldom use more 
than one anthem. Now and then it is omitted 
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entirely, a solo or additional responses being 
substituted. All the music is held strictly 
subordinate to the worship idea. One never 
_ is led to believe that any part of it is put on 
for display. Hence the worship mood is pow- 
erfully stimulated. 

Responses. The choral response may be of 
great value in a service of worship. Well 
selected and sung softly, with expressive shad- 
ing, it produces an emotional effect that adds 
not a little to the depth of the worship mood. 
A criticism of responses that one often hears 
is that they are sung either too loudly or so 
softly that the congregation cannot distinctly 
hear what is being sung. Another fault is 
that too little attention is paid to shading— 
to crescendo and diminuendo. The choir di- 
rector should be required to pay as much 
attention to responses as to the larger but not 
more important musical elements. We have 
felt it worth while to attend a certain church 
occasionally just to hear the quartet sing a 
particular Brahms “Amen” after the pastoral 
prayer; yet, that “Amen” is only three meas- 
ures long. Beautiful in itself it is superbly 
sung by voices peculiarly adapted for sacred 
music. This we mention only to illustrate 
the effect that a well-selected response, prop- 
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erly sung, can have upon a listener. “Amen” 
responses may be employed at various points 
in a service. An adequate collection of them 
is entitled Highty Amens, by Various Com- 
posers, arranged by Clarence Dickinson. It 
does not include Stainer’s famous Sevenfold 
and Fourfold Amens, but these are easy to 
find. Other responses, suitable for use before 
or after a prayer, before or after the offering, 
or after the benediction are to be had at music 
houses; but two collections that have very 
special merit are Six Short Responses. No. 
4437, by Edward Broome, G. Schirmer, pub- 
lisher; and Nine Responses, by Francis S. 
Moore, Forster Music Publisher. Pastors may 
desire to suggest these to their directors. 
They will be glad to get them if not already 
in their repertoire. 

The same “Amens” and larger responses 
should not be repeated every Sunday, lest they 
lose their effectiveness. Nor does it seem ad- 
visable to use a different response every Sun- 
day, lest its effectiveness be marred by its 
unfamiliarity. Each should be employed 
often enough for the congregation to grow fa- 
miliar with and to appreciate it. 

Much is added to a service in the way of 
effectiveness if the words of all responses, 
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' anthems, and solos are printed in the order 
of worship. Most people need something be- 
sides the concord of sweet sounds to stimu- 
late and to express their worship. 

The Chants. Comment upon this musical 
form we are confining mainly to a quotation 
of the words of George C. Gow, Mus. Dr.: 
“When we examine the ‘ancient traditional 
Gregorian chant’ we see, first of all, that it 
is at its best a highly flexible musical decla- 
mation. It differs from the later product of 
the drama, ‘recitativo secco,’ in that it is in- 
dependent of instrumental support (although 
modern habit has given to much of it a har- 
monization that belongs mainly to the vocal 
polyphonic period, from six hundred to a 
thousand years younger than the original 
melody), that it conforms to regular rules of 
inflection based upon the nature of speech, in 
sentence making, and that it allows in the 
moments of exaltation a free play of melodic 
outline, admirably calculated to give vent to 
intensity of religious feeling. It, however, 
dates from the formative period of the lan- 
guage of music, and fails, therefore, to utilize 
certain important possibilities in the con- 
struction of melody which came later to be 
regarded as valuable, namely, that regularity 
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of recurrent accent and fixed patterning of 
tone lengths which we call rhythm, and that 
balancing of phrase with phrase, by likeness 
and contrasts of melody, which we call form. 
One need only ask whether music which thus 
ignores important factors of musical con- 
struction is adequate to that expression of 
spiritual emotion which fulfills all the de 
mands of a religious service.”* True as this 
statement may be, there are certain chants 
of great merit that may and should be used 
occasionally, such as the Te Deum, Venite, 
Nune Dimittis, Benedictus, and Jubilate Deo. 
That choir, however, is rare which can cor- 
rectly sing a chant, even the simplest and 
shortest. Nonliturgical church choirs have 
not been trained in the use of this form of 
music. Far better is it to eliminate chanting 
than to do it poorly. Besides, we think that 
the average congregation does not care for 
it. If that be true chanting does not do for 
a service of worship what other forms of music 
accomplish. Even the chanting of the Lord’s 
Prayer, as ordinarily heard, is unimpressive, 
to say the least, and is a poor substitute for 
its repetition in concert by the people. Of 
course, there are many exceptional choirs and 


1Vorthwestern Christian Advocate. 
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exceptional churches where chanting is done 
extremely well, to the delight and edification 
of the worshipers. We are thinking only of 
the average church, and offering what we be- 
lieve to be good advice. 

Processional and Recessional. Not a few 
choirs in nonliturgical churches are using the 
Processional. As a rule, the execution in 
step, tempo, and ensemble is poor. Most choir 
leaders and organists are evidently not 
equipped to do this thing well. If not cor- 
rectly done, the long processional and reces- 
sional is a sight to make angels weep and 
cannot be of any help to a service of worship. 
But done well, should it ever be used by us? 
On special occasions, yes. Every Sunday, no, 
unless the setting is suitable. By this are 
meant a vested choir, a sanctuary with center 
aisle, and convenient, natural points for the 
start and for the finish. If the processional 
takes the shortest course between those points 
instead of an unnecessarily long one; if the 
whole affair seems natural and unforced, 
there is much help and inspiration in it. If 
it appears to be a mere parade, the service 
will be better without it. The effectiveness 
of a processional depends chiefly upon the im- 
pression of reality that it makes upon the 
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congregation. A word of caution may not be 
out of place here. Wisdom suggests that new 
features for a service of worship should not 
be adopted until some degree of mastery is 
shown in the use of those which are custom- 
ary. 

In many instances it is feasible and desir- 
able for a choir to effect a processional di- 
rectly and immediately into the choir loft 
from some point near it outside of the sanc- 
tuary, from hall or choir room. By this 
method much of the value of the long proces- 
sional is gained, with none of its possible awk- 
ward results. Besides, you have a dignified, 
orderly entry of the choir. 

In the short as well as in the long proces- 
sional the first stanza of the hymn is sung 
by the choir alone behind closed or partially 
open doors with soft organ accompaniment. 
On the second stanza, as they enter they are 
joined in the singing by the congregation, 
which rises at this juncture. Together they 
carry the hymn to conclusion. Never should 
a processional be sung by the choir alone, 
followed by congregational singing. That 
stamps the former as a parade and unneces- 
sarily consumes precious time. 

A recessional may or may not be employed. 
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When it is, the congregation rises, joining in 
the hymn. The choir starts its movement on 
the second stanza, concluding the hymn alone 
outside the sanctuary behind closed or par- 
tially open doors, with softened organ ac- 
companiment. The sound should die out. 
The congregation naturally ceases singing 
when the choir is no longer present. The 
pastor follows the choir, but remains at the 
door to pronounce the benediction. After the 
benediction the choir may repeat the “Amen.” 

There are three points in the marching of 
a choir where one needs especially to guard 
against error. The first is tempo and step. 
The former should be easy to march by and 
the latter should be a comfortable walk, the 
entire line keeping step and carefully observ- 
ing uniform spaces between couples—say, 
three feet. 

The second point is the pause between stan- 
zas. This should cover an entire measure of 
the music, or four beats of time, the organist 
holding the chord. 

The third point is that only hymns of four- 
quarter time are used. Otherwise choir feet 
cannot march to them. 

Vestments. ‘Since vestments are accesso- 
ries of great importance it is doubtless appro- 
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priate to discuss them in a chapter on the 
music for worship. Vested choirs are rapidly 
growing in number, as they should. All argu- 
ments are in their favor. Uniform dress is 
attractive and impressive. Fineness and 
variety of garment and color are not then 
matters of display. Attention of congrega- 
tion and choir is more readily centered upon 
the music rather than upon _ personalities. 
The reaction upon the choir in reverence 
alone is worth all the effort and expense of 
robing. Rich and poor are equally at ease 
in the choir loft, and they can sing without 
embarrassment. 

The academic gown with white tailored 
collar is perhaps the best type for most non- 
liturgical churches. It is dignified, easily 
kept clean, and least costly. Short robes, 
knee length, are taboo for obvious reasons, 
especially if the choir ever does a proces- 
sional. Many churches prefer the black or 
purple cassock with white surplice. Black is. 
best for the average church. Purple, we 
think, is not so generally appropriate for 
every chancel. 

Robes may be purchased ready made, but 
the economical method is to buy the cloth and 
secure the services of competent women to 
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make them. Some one individual should be 
appointed for guidance and oversight in the 
interest of uniform results. The collars for 
the women can be had at reasonable prices. 
But do make sure of the general pattern if 
the outfit is to look well. Let the robe cover 
the person. No part of a woman’s dress 
should be visible. Beads, ribbons, furs, and 
other ornaments are wholly covered or 
omitted as becometh ministers of song in the 
hour of worship. Otherwise the evident van- 
ity of some choir members may destroy the 
good results aimed at in the use of vestments. 
Let the men wear dark ties, and let their robes 
be closed during the singing. 

Relative to the question of dress as adopted 
by the choir, the question has been asked, 
Should the paid quartet or soloists be dis- 
tinguished by wearing robes of different pat- 
tern or color, or with special emblems? 
Never! The reason for uniforms is uniform- 
ity. Army officers are set apart from pri- 
vates by different dress, but a church choir 
is no army, even if wags have slanderously 
called it “the war department of the church.” 
However, a distinguishing dress for the paid 
singers may possibly serve as a basis for war 
propaganda without a shot being fired. 
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INSTRUMENTAL Music 

Organ. <A church service was never in- 
tended to be an organ recital. Organ music 
must never give the impression of a perform- 
ance. If allowed to speak for itself, the in- 
strument would say, “I am here to minister 
to the people, not to lord it over them.” The 
organist is employed not as a virtuoso but 
as a priest of God, who, in association with 
pastor and choir director, seeks to lead folks 
to the throne of grace. Deliberate display of 
his skill, or of the organ’s power and variety 
of tone, is irreverence which tends to destroy 
the very aim and purpose of the service. He 
must himself be dominated by the worship 
feeling before he can use his instrument to 
the best advantage. Let him be not merely 
an organist, but a musician; not merely a 
musician, but a church musician. Not all 
skilled organ players make suitable church 
organists. They need the gift, training and 
spirit to play a service just as the vocalist 
needs special qualifications for singing sacred 
music. These points should be carefully 
weighed by pastor and music committee in 
the selection of the ministers of music. Se- 
cure such as show the vital spark in their 
work. 
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Unhappily, the influence of the so-called 
popular music, and also of the movie-house 
organist, is felt in churchland. What a pity! 
No words of ours have power adequately to 
condemn it. Even in communion services we 
have heard echoes of the theater and the 
cabaret. It is degrading and blasphemous. Any 
organist or other musician who uses stagey, 
movie or jazzy affectations should be admon- 
ished of the error of his way. If he repent 
not, let him be discharged. Organ schools 
for theater work are flourishing in many 
cities. Music committees do well therefore 
to inquire into the preparation of every can- 
didate for the position of organist in order 
to eliminate such as are not especially trained 
for playing the church service. 

Prelude. Why have one? Is its purpose 
entertainment, a pastime for early arrivals, 
a time-killer in the interest of tardy ones? 
Or is it a concession to an organist’s desire 
to display his wares, which later on he is sup- 
posed to keep under control? None of these 
is the answer. Preludes should be played only 
for the purpose of creating the spirit of wor- 
ship. Not every sort of selection lends itself 
to this end. Many have the opposite effect. 
Some are atrocious. But “suitable music, 
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well rendered, well registered, can and does 
create in the listener first a feeling of quiet, 
or relaxation, a letting down of tension.” So 
says a well-known church organist. And an- 
other, referring to the prelude, chimes in: 
“The music should be not simply good art, 
sound, sane and strong, but church art; not 
pretty, or pleasing, or sweet, or sentimental, 
but earnest sentiment, true to its purpose. 
Simple it may be but noble, elevated, uplift- 
ing, worshipful.” 

Often an appropriate hymn, quietly and ex- 
pressively played, will do more good than the 
average selection that one hears. Organists 
will not go far astray in their choices if the 
correct idea of the purpose of a prelude is 
borne in mind. 

Postlude. What we have written thus far 
applies with equal force to the postlude. The 
usual fault at this point is a display of fire- 
works, or a crash of sound that startles one 
out of serene contemplation of spiritual reali- 
ties. Deploring the informal, noisy recep- 
tion feature at the close of so many church 
services, Van Denman Thompson, organist, 
writing in Dr. John Mann Walker’s book on 
Better Music in Our Churches, says: “The 
organist too has caught the ‘Goody !—it’s all- 
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over-now’ spirit, and rattles along on a ‘Festal 
March’ or a ‘Toccatta,’ serene in the con- 
sciousness that no one is listening to him, 
but that he is adding his bit to the general 
row. Why can’t we go out quietly, with the 
impress of the service still upon us? Why 
can’t the organist realize that he is privileged 
to have the last word with the departing wor- 
shiper, and value rightly his opportunity for 
a real ministry? Why can’t we think of the 
postlude as an extension of the service 
thought, or as a last reminder to the congre- 
gation of things which are fine and holy, wise 
and good?” 

Eric Delamarter, one of Chicago’s greatest 
church organists, whose name widely sug- 
gests the best in music, thinks there should be 
no postlude at all; that the people should be 
trained to pass out quietly and thoughtfully. 
A little while ago we attended a service where 
he presided at the organ. As a postlude that 
day he played a simple, quiet hymn which he 
had evidently selected in harmony with the 
sermon theme. Not easily could we forget 
the deep religious impression which it made 
upon us. We felt thankful to a great musi- 
cian who could so subordinate his playing to 
the spiritual interests of his hearers. 
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Offertory. In general the comments on 
prelude and postlude apply to the offertory. 
But lest we be misunderstood it ought to be 
said that we make no plea for a dead level 
of quiet tones throughout. That is fatal. Op- 
portunity is afforded for variety of selection, 
and a fine balance of soft and loud tones 
should be the order. 

A caution: Improvisation should be elim- 
inated in any of the major organ parts of a 
service. Only highly skilled musicians can 
do it well. Few churches can afford such, 
but even when employed they seldom express 
their skill in this manner. The incompetent 
man is the usual sinner. The effect of im- 
provisation is deadening as a rule. Do not 
permit it. 

Accompaniments. Hymn playing for a con- 
gregation is no light task. Many otherwise 
good organists are unable to do it well. They 
are without intelligence as to the meaning of 
the hymn, and therefore without artistic ex- 
pression. Expected to accompany and sup- 
port congregational singing, they too often 
drown it with the full organ. This fault is 
frequently observed also in their choir and 
solo work. The organist should be able to 
hear the singing at all times. Often congre- 
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gational singing is ruined because people are 
not inclined to thrust their voices against the 
great boom of the organ. Any organist guilty 
of this fault should be kindly informed. We 
have never given offense in this respect. Most 
organists are “good scouts,” eager to please 
and glad to accede to the reasonable requests 
of the leader of worship, or of the music com- 
mittee. 

Generally, before the congregation sings, 
the organist plays the tune through. This is 
done in order to review it, in case it is not 
very familiar; but chiefly to indicate the 
tempo and the rhythm in which it is to be 
sung. No difference in these particulars 
should therefore be noticeable between the 
manner of playing the hymn before and dur- 
ing the singing. 

“Floating” the Service. The organist 
should “float” the service, bind it together 
with threads and ribbons of music, filling in 
the interstices, such as are occasioned when 
the congregation is resuming its seat after 
standing, and then settling for the next litur- 
gical division, or when a group of late arrivals 
enter after some such division. Interludes 
and graduals are very effective when skill- 
fully played, and every organist should per- 
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fect himself in their use. The same may be 
said of “easing off” from a loud closing of 
anthem or hymn to a quiet fading out of the 
music as the next step in the service is taken. 
Such features are very valuable and worth 
cultivating. 

Piano. Not all churches have an organ. 
The piano is the substitute. What we have 
written about organ playing applies also to 
the piano as far as possible. We say “as far 
as possible,” because the piano does not have 
the flexibility and tone-variety of even a 
small organ. Nevertheless it is marvelous 
what some musicians can do with that instru- 
ment. The use of the soft pedal requires spe- 
cial cultivation, for therein lies the secret of 
the piano’s effectiveness in the music of wor- 
ship. 

A growing fault in pianists is that of add- 
ing variations, runs and furbelows to hymn 
tunes. The more cleverly this is done the 
worse for worship, because it clearly attracts 
attention to the pianist; and by so much as it 
does that it takes attention off of the hymn 
and its proper execution by the congregation. 
Pastor or music committee should effect the 
elimination of all such vain display, it being 
a positive detriment to the service. 
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The organist or pianist should never per- 
mit a pause in the service to find a hymn or 
any material for his use. All his material 
should be conveniently arranged beforehand, 
or someone should assist him while he is in 
operation. No minister should be obliged to 
read a hymn stanza for the sole purpose of 
giving the musician time to get ready for his 
part, any more than a minister should offer 
a prayer for a similar accommodation. As 
the story goes, the choir director leaned over 
the screen and whispered to the visiting 
preacher: “When you finish your sermon 
please say a little prayer while the organist 
blows up her wind.” 

In closing this chapter, we have only this 
to add. Pastor, organist, choir director are 
alike ministers of Jesus Christ. The time 
may come when the musicians may be or- 
dained “Deacons of Music.” For all three to 
believe that their functions are essentially the 
Same in a service of worship is the ideal, a 
condition that should obtain in every church. 
Only from such a conception of the music for 
worship can flow the desired results. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE TECHNIQUE OF PUBLIC WORSHIP 


INTRODUCTORY 


PUBLIC worship, however simple, is bound 
to assume in time something of form, of order. 
This is true whether the order be as informal 
as the Salvation Army Service, or one which 
follows an elaborate ritual. The grooves into 
which its expression runs may be very differ- 
ent, but they will be grooves. There is a dif- 
ference, however, in worshipers. One is in- 
sistent that he is free from forms; the other 
recognizes that he uses forms and makes no 
apology for the fact. We are, however, com- 
pelled to admit that it is not a question of 
form or no form, of order or no order; it is 
a question of a simple or an elaborate form, 
of a form unconsciously worked out or one 
consciously worked out. It often is a question 
of a good form or a bad one. In any event, 
worship that is carried out over and over in 
the same manner becomes a form, whether it 
is printed in a book or not: and it is bound 
to move forward with skill, although it may 
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be unconscious skill. In short, it becomes an 
art. 

The art of conducting a service is the sub- 
ject of this chapter. We do not hesitate to 
say that a public service is worthy of being 
conducted artistically as well as in the right 
spirit. Grant that the spirit of a service, and 
the content of a service are more important 
than the art of it, even then the technique is 
not to be despised, and the lamentable thing 
about our Protestant service is that often it 
is too little a ceremony and too little an art. 
We fully recognize that among certain types 
of Protestants there is an opposition to any 
consideration of public worship as an art. 
They contend that it is a blasphemy to speak 
of art in connection with religion and wor- 
ship. For, they say, worship must be, above 
all things, real, spiritual, and therefore as to 
form unpremeditated, else the very spirit of 
worship is destroyed. They hold it to be a 
grievous offense to give consideration to art 
in so sacred a realm of life. To do so is to 
make worship merely formal. But is this so? 
Is art an enemy of reality, of sincerity, of 
Spirituality, or may art truly deepen these in 
our consciousness? To regard art as injuri- 
ous when employed in relation to worship is 
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to regard it differently than when it is em- 
ployed in any other aspect of life. Is a din- 
ner less wholesome because it is carefully 
prepared and beautifully served? Are the 
drawing rooms of society less attractive be- 
cause the women and men who enter there are 
dressed appropriately? Need a child be less 
winning and less childlike because it reveals 
careful rearing? Is a building less helpful as a 
place of prayer, because its form in its aspir- 
ing walls symbolizes the reach of the soul God- 
ward? There is only one answer. Art helps, 
and helps greatly, and the principle is as true 
with reference to worship as to any other 
worthy act of life. The great writers on wor- 
ship have never feared order and even beauty 
in this high realm. John in his Apocalypse 
saw that which in glory surpassed any 
earthly Temple service. The objection to art 
in worship is a part of that worn-out, never- 
was-true, never-will-be-true attitude of those 
who likewise feared an educated ministry lest 
religion should be injured thereby. The facts 
of history utterly refute all such claims. The 
religious thinkers whose writings will not 
perish are they who have been able to put 
their noble thoughts in perfect form. Isaiah 
and Milton, among the greatest prophets, 
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live on among us because their form is as per- 
fect as is their message. Public worship may 
be offered, then, with no less but, rather, 
more appropriateness and power, since it is 
offered in a manner that is orderly, reverent, 
and beautiful. For in our minds ordered 
worship is not a substitute for sincerity or 
for spirituality, but, rather, is an auxiliary 
to it, carrying the worshiper by its right use 
further than could possibly be done without 
it. 

Nor should this insistence of the technique 
in worship be thought of as a wish to display 
art. The well known rule, “The height of 
art is to conceal art,” is in force here. Public 
worship by its very nature becomes offensive 
when it is carried on for purposes of display. 
It is like dress which calls attention only to 
itself, at which moment it is no longer of con- 
Sequence, but becomes a vain show. It is 
like one who in music makes his art so con- 
spicuous that your thought can go no higher 
than his breathing, his phrasing, or his exer- 
cises: he has not yet through art lost him- 
self in music. The true musician knows that 
his art has cost him much; but it is far from 
his ambition to merely display it; rather is 
it his intention to conceal it if in so doing it 
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may be brought to where it actually serves. 
When so used the listener is scarcely con- 
Scious that art enters into the execution. 
What you hear is the finished product, the 
effectiveness, the compelling power of music. 
A vocal soloist, though he sing with highest 
art, does so spontaneously, naturally, beau- 
tifully. Then you understand what Lowell, 
in “The Vision of Sir Launfal,” meant by 
the lines, 


“As effortless as woodland nooks, 
Send violets up and paint them blue.” 


We now give ourselves to the subject, “The 
Technique of Public Worship.” 


A PREPARED SANCTUARY 


Because names are forms in which we 
carry realities let us be somewhat particu- 
lar as to the names we here employ. A place 
set aside for worship is not helped by calling 
it an audience room. As no new word has 
come to take its place in designating the room 
which is set aside for worship, let us call it 
by that old term, “sanctuary.” This word 
time has neither cheapened nor discarded. It 
has ever meant a place that is builded and 
devoted to uses of worship exclusively. Let 
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us hold to this word then, whose meaning is 
clear, and which has never been sullied by ig- 
noble use. This word applies to the part of 
the building which is the crowning room in 
the structure, and where the most sacred rites 
are observed. What we have to say as to its 
preparedness has nothing to do with its ar- 
rangements, with the type of architecture, 
with the chancel or other matters of this na- 
ture. These are presented elsewhere. We 
refer now only to its orderliness, its prepared- 
ness. 

Cleanliness and Godliness. Let the sanc- 
tuary be clean ‘first of all. Whatever the fur- 
niture, let it be whole and well cared for. Let 
the Bibles and hymn books be whole and in- 
viting, the pulpit and the Lord’s table both 
in their proper places, each resting there as 
though at home. There should be an absence 
of all litter such as bells and periodicals about 
the pulpit. The table should be free from 
stains and dust. To view a pulpit where all 
manner of things are strewn about, where the 
pulpit Bible, the carpet, the chairs are in ill 
condition, is to begin a service under the most 
adverse circumstances. The plates with which 
to receive the offering are sometimes to be 
found on the front seat or elsewhere. Let 
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them rest on a repository near the table, 
whence the minister may take them up and 
hand to the ushers. When the offering is re- 
ceived, let the ushers return, hand the plates 
to the minister, who himself reverently places 
them upon the table, and not elsewhere. The 
Supreme uses of the table are to receive the 
offering after it is taken and presented, and 
also to contain the Lord’s Supper. It is quite 
customary to place flowers thereon also. In 
view of the free manner in which the table 
is often decorated, one is led to wish that it 
were never embellished with flowers. Fre- 
quently too these are brought in after the 
service has begun and hastily deposited. One 
needs only to recall such scenes which we all 
have witnessed, and which we have grieved 
to see. If flowers are to be offered, they 
should be arranged before the service begins, 
and even before the congregation gathers. To 
accomplish this a committee should be ap- 
pointed upon which all responsibility rests. 
The committee has charge of decorating the 
chancel, and sees that everything is properly 
in place before the service opens. This in- 
sures appropriateness and tends to make the 
placing of flowers a religious act so that they 
are offerings unto God. 
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Ventilation. The atmosphere should be 
kept pure. A room where many gather is 
easily overheated, the atmosphere becomes 
impure, so that there is need of constant 
freshening. The ages and physical conditions 
of the people vary so widely as to make it 
difficult to assure comfort to every one. Serv- 
ices, and especially sermons, have been 
ruined, and the health of people injured be- 
cause sufficient attention has not been given 
to ventilation. The task of caring for this 
detail should be placed in the hands of a capa- 
ble person, often the caretaker, if he is of the 
right sort, whose appearance and ways make 
him a suitable person. He has a thorough 
knowledge of the conditions, and he can go 
about least conspicuously, and so may well 
be given this responsibility. It may be the 
chairman of the committee on the care of the 
church who is chosen for this task. The min- 
ister should not be charged with it. Not sel- 
dom he assumes to do it. Private signals or 
requests made publicly are sometimes em- 
ployed. This ought not to be. It is dis- 
tracting to the people as well as to the min- 
ister. He is in no condition of mind to judge 
these matters. Let him leave it to others. 

Ushers. The ushering, too, has an impor- 
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tance that is seldom appreciated. Especially 
are the smaller churches lacking here. There 
should be a goodly number of reliable ushers. 
They should be selected with care. They rep- 
resent the church. Their position makes 
them conspicuous. Let them be affable, and 
have respect for the high and the low, the old 
and the young. An efficient chief usher is of 
still greater importance. Usually he will do 
no ushering, but will receive and direct the 
people to those whose duty it is to conduct 
to the pews. The ushers should give a genu- 
ine, though quiet welcome, such as they only 
can give. It is no small part of their task to 
so direct the people that when seated they 
shall be disposed throughout the room, and 
thus prevent crowding, or bunching. 

Let the chief usher and all the ushers be 
such as are genuinely respected—religious 
men, open-handed and open-hearted, to meet 
whom it gives the people a genuine pleasure. 
People have been repelled from church at- 
tendance because of the ungracious attitude 
of the ushers. Promptness, cheerfulness, 
courteousness are the marks of acceptable 
ushers. It is their privilege to cherish the 
feeling that in no small measure they are 
ushering people into the kingdom of God. A 
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company of ushers who forbear visiting, but 
who join reverently in the service as oppor- 
tunity offers add greatly to the hour. 

It is frequently necessary to ask people to 
tarry a moment in the vestibule when they 
come late, as many do. Such may be asked, 
graciously, to delay until there is an oppor- 
tunity to seat them. Let the older or infirm 
ones be given seats in the vestibule, where 
are seats provided for that purpose. Ushers 
should clearly understand at what times in 
a service the people may be seated; and effec- 
tively, although with great courtesy, see to it 
that people are seated only at the designated 
moments. Otherwise injustice is done to 
those who are earnestly engaged in worship. 
Surely, a moment’s waiting is the least con- 
sideration that late-comers can show. This 
waiting should be observed not only during 
the prayers but during the Scripture read- 
ing, the special music, and such other mo- 
ments as naturally require absolute quiet and 
attention. If absolutely necessary, the min- 
ister will delay proceeding from one number 
to another, the organ meanwhile playing 
softly, until those waiting shall have been 
seated. It is a good plan to place asterisks 
on the order of worship by which may be in- 
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dicated the intervals when people may be 
seated. These will be seen by the congrega- 
tion, and will thus assist in bringing about 
co-operation. It is delightful to see how 
quickly a congregation will understand and 
react to such leadership. 

Quiet. Fortunate is it when the sanctuary 
has not been in use, at least up to the mo- 
ment of the opening of a public service. More 
frequently it will have been in use, and we 
must accept the consequences of such a situ- 
ation. Often there will be a few moments 
between the two services which should be put 
to the highest purposes. 

To preserve quiet amidst the moving about 
and talking will seem to be impossible. To 
accomplish it will require time and training. 
This is a task which belongs to the minister 
more than to anyone else. He, if anyone, 
must train the people to sit quietly and rev- 
erently, to bow in prayer, to abstain from 
conversation, to continue in thoughtful wait- 
ing. 

In order to induce the most favorable con- 
ditions for beginning worship, and that the 
right spirit may be present, it has been ad- 
vocated that the minister step forward, before 
the prelude, and ask for a moment of silent 
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prayer. This is far from ideal: but because 
of the situation it may be justified, and may 
prove helpful. 


Tup MINISTER’S PERSONAL PREPARATION 


Before the minister can be a leader in pub- 
lic worship, he must himself be a worshiper. 
One of his functions is to be a leader in wor- 
ship. No greater honor can be conferred 
upon one than the exercise of this commis- 
sion. Not even the prophetic office is more 
sacred. This leadership entails a thoughtful- 
ness and care for the entire service. But to 
fulfill his task worthily he must in no wise 
be lacking as regards himself. “Take heed 
to thyself” is an injunction to be heeded here. 
The minister’s care of himself must go back 
of the present hour. There should be a search- 
ing preparation, both of mind and heart. By 
him the hour is looked forward to with a 
sense both of responsibility and opportu- 
nity. 

Physical Preparation. We must presume 
that there is the inward fitness worthy of 
such an occasion. Of the outward qualifica- 
tions his care of himself physically is of no 
small importance. He must be clean who 
bears the vessels of the Lord. This means 
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bodily no less than moral and spiritual clean- 
ness. It is the fine teaching of the Levitical 
law that the priest when about to officiate 
should have made the most careful prepara- 
tion by cleansing his body and by placing 
thereupon garments beautiful in their fresh- 
ness. It was remarked by a diamond sales- 
man that no one should attempt to display the 
sparkling stones unless his hands were im- 
maculate, otherwise they would detract from 
the exhibition itself. This is true no less for 
the minister than for the salesman. He 
should be an example of cleanliness and ap- 
propriateness in every possible way. 

The Minister’s Dress. The minister’s dress 
should be in accord with the place and the 
hour. In the various walks of life men are 
seen to dress in a way that is deemed suitable 
to the work to be performed. This is espe- 
cially true of the minister. He performs a 
sacred function; he is constantly before the 
people. His dress greatly adds to or detracts 
from the service. Therefore the subject of 
dress is not beneath one’s careful and serious 
consideration. For the most part, the non- 
liturgical churches have no clerical garb 
which it is prescribed that the ministers shall 
wear when they lead in worship and preach. 
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The dress, therefore, to be employed on such 
occasions is that which any gentleman may 
wear when attired for a public occasion of 
this general character. For a long time the 
Prince Albert had come to be almost exclu- 
sively used by the ministers in nonliturgical 
churches. But that fashion of coat, once so 
popular, and also offering very real advan- 
tages for the platform, has suddenly gone 
quite out of use. Let the coat then be a cut- 
away frock. The vest should be of the same 
material as the coat. The color, black, or a 
dark oxford gray. Young men who at their 
years may have a reluctance to wear a dead 
black, often prefer the dark oxford gray, 
which is equally acceptable for all ages, and 
more practical. Trousers should be of striped 
gray and black, the stripes being inconspicu- 
ous. Care should be taken that there be no 
striking difference in color between the coat 
and the trousers when used for Sunday sery- 
ices. If preferred the trousers may be of the 
same material as the coat and vest. The hose 
and shoes, both black; the hat, a derby. The 
shirt should be white, pure white always, with 
starched cuffs, although the starched cuffs 
are not so strictly insisted upon. The collar 
may be wing, poke, or double, a four-in-hand 
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tie or ascot with a wing or poke collar, a four- 
in-hand with a double collar. It is most ap- 
propriate for a minister to wear a black tie 
for the service. This is the color of dignity 
and is wholly satisfactory. If one prefers, the 
tie may be black with stripes, light gray or 
white. Other colors are prohibited. The 
color of the shirt, ties, hose and shoes which 
are worn with a cut-away frock suit is im- 
portant. One cannot easily recover from the 
unfortunate impression which is made by 
“queer” dress and combinations of dress. It 
is here that many ministers who appear in 
colored shirts, highly colored ties, cuffs on 
dress trousers and other ludicrous combina- 
tions make impressions that are overcome 
with difficulty, if at all. Too often of a min- 
ister may it be said, “It is the little foxes that 
spoil the vines.” 

Because the aim of this work is to be prac- 
tical, and to be of assistance to ministers and 
churches who live under most difficult condi- 
tions, a word may be said with reference to 
those who serve where the requirements are 
far from exacting, and where the use of a 
formal dress is sometimes impracticable if not 
impossible. This applies particularly to 
young men in the ministry. The more limited 
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one is in his wardrobe, even more care should 
be exercised in choosing one’s clothing. Espe- 
cially is this true as to color. Where one suit 
must do duty for all ministerial occasions, in- 
cluding weddings and funerals, as well as for 
everyday wear, one should think through the 
whole need when buying. Under such cir-_ 
cumstances it is not best to follow the latest 
tones or fashions. Let the suit be dark in 
color. If not black, shading distinctly so. 
Let there be no cuffs on the trousers. Wear 
white shirts for all public occasions. Stiff, 
by no means soft, collars also. To set off 
such a suit with a black tie or nearly black 
will prove a very real approach to that which 
is suitable for a minister. It is interesting 
to observe that such touches as an appropriate 
collar, tie and shirt lend a really distinctive 
appearance, even with a sack coat. It is well 
worth while to give attention to these matters, 
since when one is well dressed he is greatly 
advantaged while performing the duties of a 
Christian minister. This reacts favorably 
upon the congregation. 

Arrangement of Service. Before the min- 
ister enters the chancel everything has been 
arranged. His task now is to lead in public 
worship and to enter into his prophetic office. 
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The last direction has been given to the choir. 
The hymns, the Psalter, the Scripture, the 
order of worship, of course, are clearly un- 
derstood. There will be no sudden changes 
of order or selections, save under the most 
imperative circumstances. This habit of 
keeping closely to a service as planned is very 
important, for it is here that many minis- 
ters make shipwreck of their services. Fre- 
quently, without sufficient justification, a 
minister will omit or add to the order, bring- 
ing embarrassment to the choir and confu- 
sion to the worshipers. Especially is this true 
where a printed calendar leads all to expect 
certain features. Except under extreme ne- 
cessity, let the service be carried out as 
planned. Do not omit hymns, or sing only 
one verse of a hymn, or omit choir numbers, 
preparations for which have been seriously 
made. If a minister does so frequently, he 
will surely pay the penalty by finding him- 
self with an indifferent choir and a people 
which is not prepared to render fullest co- 
operation. 

The Minister and the Choir. When the 
minister is about to enter the chancel his first 
contact will be with the choir. It is very im- 
portant that there be mutual good will and 
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hearty co-operation. To win and hold these 
each must scrupulously regard the rights of 
the other. This will tend to give a unity of 
purpose and spirit without which the service 
is in vain. To insure this, let the minister 
hold himself strictly to his special task. Out- 
side of his field he will not presume to dic- 
tate, but will aim for understanding and sym- 
pathy. Himself worshiping reverently, he 
will by his example so inspire the choir that 
its members will be attentive, not only to the 
music but to all parts of the service. Such 
a spirit as we have indicated cannot be hid, 
but will permeate the group and thus create 
an atmosphere for good throughout the entire 
congregation. To this end the quiet and 
friendly meeting in the choir room before 
the service begins. A brief prayer just be- 
fore entrance to the service, if more than a 
mere form, which ties together the choir and 
minister in responsibility for the service of 
worship will be of value. With vestments 
on, if they be used, the hymn books and spe- 
cial music in hand, the hymns and Psalter 
marked, and with a clear understanding of 
the order to be followed, the choir and min- 
ister are ready to enter the sanctuary. 

The entrance should be effected in an or- 
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derly manner, quietly, thoughtfully. Whether 
there be a processional or not, something of 
a formal entrance is more helpful. To meet 
the very great demands of character as well 
as song required for a church service, the 
minister should work for a choir whose at- 
mosphere is distinctively Christian. It may 
not be practical to insist that every member 
of the choir shall be a confessing Christian ; 
but it is difficult if not impossible to carry 
on a service unless the organist and choir 
director are people who represent the Chris- 
tian life and spirit. At times it may be neces- 
sary, although not usually so, to sacrifice 
musical excellence rather than to have leader- 
ship that is not in harmony with the service. 
This should be rigorously adhered to as a 
principle. No artistic excellence can make 
up for an irreligious spirit. 

The Calendar and the Hymn Board. An- 
other feature which may be regarded as pre- 
liminary is the calendar, ofttimes called the 
bulletin. (Even the church vocabulary car- 
ries an atmosphere.) This should be in the 
hands of the people as they are seated. It 
may be handed to the worshiper by the usher, 
and the mere extending it is an act of cour- 
tesy which has its value. Or it may be placed 
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in the pews in advance. Such have been the 
increased facilities for publishing calendars 
that to-day the very small as well as the larger 
churches are often provided with them. They 
assist greatly in a service. These should be | 
free from advertising and should seek to con- 
vey not only an understanding of the serv- 
ice and information, including announce- 
ments, but also should carry an atmosphere 
of worship as well. Rightly prepared, they 
will prove a real means of grace, but too 
often they make the judicious grieve. Let 
the name of the church, the date, a suitable 
quotation, also the minister’s name and ad- 
dress, be placed upon the first page. Unless 
it is quite necessary in order to properly dis- 
tinguish who is meant, let the minister’s 
name be not repeated, but the words “the 
minister” used instead. The same rule should 
be observed with reference to other persons 
in the service. Let the printed announcement 
make all the identification as to who does 
this or that, but let the order of worship be 
free from personal references. The order of 
worship should have an outstanding place 
and the announcements a less conspicuous 
one. Print not the number of the hymn only, 
but the first line as well, as: Hymn 350. 
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“O Jesus, I have promised.” Indicate where 
the Scripture is to be found, and the custom 
of printing the text with the chapter and 
verse is much to be commended. It is best 
to precede these with the subject of the ser- 
mon. Too much can scarcely be said for this 
custom. It has been admirably followed by 
the Fourth Presbyterian Church, of Chicago, | 
John Timothy Stone, minister, and in many 
other churches. It is advisable to print the 
words of the anthems also. The added ex- 
pense will make this seem to be impractical 
in many churches, but this plan should re- 
ceive very careful consideration. To con- 
struct a calendar as above indicated makes 
for an understanding and gives a sense of 
surety which is very inspiring. If a calendar 
is not possible, a hymn board is always pos- 
sible and is an indispensable blessing to the 
service. Let the hymn board be arranged 
after the people enter the church for service? 
Never! Never! 

One other feature of the calendar should 
be mentioned—the announcements. Every 
effort should be made to have them printed, 
and thus prevent vocal statements. Carefully 
trained, the people may be led gradually to 
count the vocal announcements as an un- 
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necessary and a tedious iteration. Such 
changes as are here implied must come grad- 
ually. When a congregation really under- 
stands the purpose of it all, and finds itself 
relieved from so much that is alien to wor- 
ship, it will enter heartily into the aims of 
the leaders who seek to make the service one 
of noble reverence and beauty. But the cal- 
endar may have a further use. That is to 
serve to ward off the profuse compliments 
and personal references which are so often 
projected into a service, bringing dismay and 
confusion in their wake. Who has not 
writhed under the words of the minister who 
foolishly extols the merit of one who has a 
part in the service? Is it the preacher who 
is about to deliver a sermon? Then not his 
merits only, but his history, his family, his 
honors and his official prominence are to be 
paraded as a prelude to the sermon. All are 
passed in review, the effect of which is sick- 
ening. Or it may be that a singer has been 
imported for the day. What an opportunity 
to interest the congregation which is assem- 
bled for worship by some such an introduc- 
tion as the following! (Let us, however, cut 
out all extravagances and reduce the intro- 
duction to a few plain words.)—“We have 
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with us to-day Miss Emily Jones. Miss Jones 
is a sister of Mrs. Sinclair Smith. They are 
daughters of the well known Raynor K. Jones. 
Mrs. Sinclair Smith and Miss Jones are vis- 
iting the Theodore Pinkeveldt family. We 
are very highly favored in having Miss Jones 
with us to-day. She will now sing for us.” 
So good he said “for us’! Truly, God has 
been forgotten long ago in such a service. 
How much better to have any person distin- 
guished or undistinguished be announced on 
the calendar where, modestly, all information 
is set forth, while on the order of worship 
there is the name of no person, but only “Con- 
tralto Solo—‘Eye Hath Not Seen’—Gaul.” 
This is all that is necessary. Thoughtful peo- 
ple will experience a relief in such a proce- 
dure. 

‘The Minister a Worshiper. As the minis- 
ter enters the chancel he should have deep 
conviction, not only that he is a preacher, or 
that he is a leader in public worship, but 
that he is himself a worshiper. Everything 
else that he may feel is subordinate to this. 
Of greatest value is it to the people to see 
their leader taking an earnest part in the 
service, both in heart and voice. Even more 
important is it to the enrichment of his own 
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life, and as a preparation for the exercise of 
his prophetic ministry. A worshiping min- 
‘ister, choir and ushers are sure to evoke a 
worshiping congregation. In so doing also 
let the minister seek to be oblivious to his 
leadership, although he must ever lead. Let 
him beware of all official attitudes. Let him 
beware lest he pay attention only to such 
parts of the service as those in which he 
majors. Let him be the freest of the free 
and not laboring apparently with some mighty 
problem. Let him sing; or if he cannot sing, 
let him make a joyful noise unto the Lord. 
Such participation will tend to give the min- 
ister freedom. It will make it so that neither 
his mind nor soul is tense, and he will then 
address himself to his task with that liberty 
so essential to full and free utterance. 


THE SERVICE OPENS 


The Prelude. Of those who enter the 
chancel and who lead in worship the organist 
is first. The entrance should be as unobtru- 
sive as possible, and the sound of the organ 
may well come gradually to the conscious- 
ness of the people. The quiet is just broken 
at first by the organ and the spirit of devo- 
tion is deepened. 
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The Entrance of the Choir. Where there 
is no processional, the choir enters quietly, 
each member standing in his place for a mo- 
ment, and all seating themselves simulta- 
neously. Let the director not act as though 
he were a major domo ushering in his com- 
pany. Whether there is a processional or 
not, the minister follows the choir. Where 
there is no processional, he may well step 
forward to the desk or pulpit and offer a 
silent prayer on entering. When the choir 
and minister are seated they should be in the 
service and by no means hidden, as in some 
choir lofts; yet not so seated as to be in the 
glare of the congregation. The custom of 
seating a choir in stalls facing one another, 
with their sides to the nave of the church, 
commends itself to those who think of the 
choir as a group of singers in the act of 
worship, not singing on a concert platform. 
The choir should be separated from the min- 
ister by a screen or some other marked divi- 
sion. Never ought the director to stand on 
the platform with the minister, and never, 
never should he stand with his back to the 
pulpit, the minister seated before him and 
there lead the choir. Unfortunately, many 
directors feel that they must stand forth with 
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a baton and beat time, “lifting” the congre- 
gation for each hymn: and being in other 
ways conspicuous and generally obnoxious. 
Even more often the minister assumes to 
dragoon a choir and congregation, especially 
if he have a smattering of music. This is 
most unhelpful and is destructive of a wor- 
ship spirit. There are occasions, of course, 
when a director must stand forth and beat 
time, but let him so do as seldom as possible 
and with modesty. A service is not a “show” 
or a concert. Let not the soloists or quartet 
step forth conspicuously when about to sing, 
nor let them be distinguished by special 
gowns. There is only one distinguishing 
characteristic of a soloist. It is the voice. 
The Minister as a Leader in Public Wor- 
ship. We have already spoken of the min- 
ister’s entrance, his place on the platform, 
and of his devotional spirit. From the mo- 
ment he enters the chancel until he ascends 
the pulpit as a prophet, he is a worshiper 
distinctly; but he is more. He is a leader in 
worship. To perform this office most accept- 
ably is difficult indeed. He must lead and 
yet he must not drive. He is to lead the 
people, not to himself but to God. This is 
a high task. In considering the technique 
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of a service, it is the minister who must be 
held largely responsible for it. This is his 
task. He must know how to perform it. He 
must not try to shift the responsibility. He 
is, in all probability, the one person who has 
had training in the service as a whole. He 
knows his place. He will not assume to tell 
the director how an anthem shall be sung. 
But he only has in charge the service as a 
whole, and if it fits together, works smoothly, 
beautifully, helpfully, he must oversee the 
entire service. 

Certain Things Are Personal to Himself. 
He is a conspicuous person. What he does 
makes or mars a service most noticeably. 
Consider certain things which are frequently 
done much to the injury of the service. The 
minister enters the chancel hastily, moves 
about rapidly, converses with the choir or 
other ministers if such be present on the plat- 
form, lounges in a too comfortable chair be- 
fore the congregation, crosses his legs, winds 
his feet and legs about the pulpit, fusses with 
the Bible, pounds the Bible and leaves the 
pulpit to confer with the ushers, and finally 
after making the announcements, asks pub- 
licly whether any other announcements 
should be made. Under such leadership, di- 
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vine worship is both difficult and painful. 
How can one be a leader in worship and so 
do? 


Tug MINISTER AND THE TECHNIQUE OF THE 
SERVICE AS A WHOLE 


There are certain things in the technique 
of a service which apply to it in its entirety. 

lL. Economy of time. A service must not 
be hurried, nor must it be drawn out. Let it 
begin promptly and close promptly. Time is 
lost by beginning late and by delays between 
the various numbers. Let there be a propor- 
tionate amount of time given to each move- 
ment, and no more. Give the sermon its 
place: but let it not usurp the time that be- 
longs to the other parts. Three choral num- 
bers, even if excellently rendered, if they 
crowd out the Scripture, are not to be toler- 
ated. One full anthem, and another number 
more brief, if necessary, is better. Do not 
have a processional hymn by the choir and 
another hymn by the congregation immedi- 
ately following. One hymn at the opening is 
sufficient. So far as possible let the service 
proceed without announcement, and let the 
general announcements be brief. On the 
other hand, these suggestions are not intend- 
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ed to hurry a service, nor to reduce music 
unduly, nor to make the sermon a sermonette. 
But promptness, celerity and a shortening at 
certain places, perhaps in the prayer, the an- 
thems, and the sermon, will really increase 
the interest and value of the worship hour. 

2. Another feature is the natural and fre- 
quent changes of posture in worship. They 
should be made frequently, naturally, not 
merely for change sake, but expressing so the 
inward moods. Give a congregation variety 
of posture. Do not retain any one position 
too long. Here is an order followed in a city 
church: 


All standing. 
Prelude 
Doxology 

1. Collect 
Hymn 
The Psalter 
The Gloria 


All sitting. 
Prayer 
Solo 
2. Scripture 
Organ 
Choir 
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All standing. 
Hymn 


All sitting. 
Sermon 
Benediction 
Postlude 


Even if this order were the natural and the 
correct one, it has this to be said against it, 
that there are only three changes in posture, 
and the attitude of the people in “1” keeps 
them standing for an intolerable period, while 
in “2” they are seated for too long a time with 
no opportunity for giving expression of their 
reaction to the service. As the sermon con- 
cluded, one felt the need of expression, and 
he could scarcely refrain from singing some 
such noble hymn of consecration as, “Jesus 
Calls Us O’er the Tumult,” or “O Master, 
Let Me Walk With Thee.” 

Consider in this respect a service rightly 
ordered. Having stood for the opening hymn 
and the call to prayer, the people bow down 
or kneel for the prayer and usually remain 
seated through the anthem. For the Psalter 
they stand again, and so sing the Gloria. 
They seat themselves for the Scripture and 
prayer and offering, nor do they rise until 
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they stand to sing the offertory prayer as 
the ushers bring the offering. They may re- 
main standing for the second hymn and seat 
themselves for the sermon. They rise for the 
concluding hymn and remain standing or 
seat themselves for the prayer and benedic- 
tion. Such changes of posture are restful 
and appropriate. The people will join in 
heartily as soon as they are confident of the 
procedure. For the various postures are not 
assumed in a merely arbitrary way, but they 
obey the inner principles of worship, which 
in spirit, if not in literalness, we should fol- 
low. These principles were once expressed 
by a minister who said, “We stand to praise, 
we kneel to pray, we sit to be instructed.” All 
correct postures in worship follow, in spirit, 
this dictum. It is true that certain transi- 
tions and changes in attitude in a service are 
not so easy to carry out. We shall consider 
these now as we take up the order of worship 
in detail. 


THe TECHNIQUE OF A SERVICE IN DETAIL 


The first thing to consider here is the hymn. 
Usually it comes early in the service, per- 
haps following the prelude. Ofttimes a hymn 
will be sung without announcement, espe- 
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cially if it is a processional. If the number 
of the hymn is to be known by announcement 
only, then let the number be given twice dis- 
tinctly. Sing all the verses usually. A hymn 
should not be announced the same way over 
and over. Occasionally it may be read: but 
more often not so. Such an emphasis as “Let 
us sing Charles Wesley’s great hymn, ‘Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul,’” is to be commended. 
Musical authorities unite in saying that the 
hymn should be played clear through. This 
familiarizes the people with the tune and 
gives them the tempo and rhythm. The choir 
and people arise at the same time as the or- 
ganist begins the last measure of the verse. 
All will then be ready for the first note. It 
is astonishing how few congregations, and 
even choirs, know just when to stand. Let 
there be no interludes, no fancy manipula- 
tions of the keys, but an instant pause be- 
tween verses, before beginning a new verse. 
The choir and the instrument, not the director 
alone, lead the singing. Few things are 
more objectionable than for the minister to 
seek to lead the singing, unless it be abso- 
lutely necessary. <A very little training makes 
it possible to have the people rise and sit 
without directing. Let the people know and 
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be confident that all hymns are to be sung 
standing. Let not the minister say, “Shall 
we stand,” rather “Let us all stand and sing,” 
if announcement is made. 

The Prayer of Confession is one of the most 
sacred moments of a service. Certainly, we 
should try to pass consciously from other 
forms of worship into prayer. This may be 
done by silence, by the voice of the minister, 
by the organ, or by a call to prayer distinctly 
uttered. In the history of the church an 
audible call to prayer, usually in scriptural 
language, has obtained. There is warrant for 
this. The point is that the people should 
realize that they are entering into confession. 
The outward attitude in prayer is differently 
observed. Some stand, some bow, some kneel. 
Kneeling is the oldest and most reverent as 
a form. Whether it will again become uni- 
versal it is impossible to say. The thing is 
that an outward posture should indicate the 
soul’s attitude. This symbolism we have 
almost lost. But it should be emphasized 
that in a service in the act of prayer we 
should retain one posture, not two or three. 
To stand in a prayer of confession and to sit 
bowed in a pastoral prayer is not good. Let 
there be one attitude only. If there is a 
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prayer for absolution, it is said by the min- 
ister while the people are bowed, after which 
the Psalter is preceded usually by some se- 
lection, such as the Gloria Tibi. This affords 
a natural rising by the choir and people. If 
this is not used, the people can be trained to 
rise with the choir, which serves as a natural 
leader in all the changes of posture. If the 
Gloria Patri or the Doxology follows, it 
affords a triumphant close or crowning to the 
Psalter. The first anthem more strictly be- 
longs here, inasmuch as it is in a sense the 
culmination of the entire movement of Exal- 
tation. The appropriate attitude for it by 
the congregation, though seldom observed, 
would be standing. In the responsive read- 
ing, the choir, being more prepared and a 
united body, can lead the congregation, and 
helpfully too. The reading should be prompt 
but not hurried. It is very important that 
the people be kept together, and this is largely 
effected by the united voices of the choir, 
with which the people join. 

The Scripture follows. It is the moment 
in which illumination becomes the order. 
The book, chapter and verse at which the 
reading is to begin and close should be given 
before and not after the reading. Whether 
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a minister should or should not say some such 
phrase as “Let us now hear God’s Holy 
Word” at the beginning, while at the close, 
“May God add his blessing to the reading of 
the Scripture”—these are matters concerning 
which taste differs. Doubtless, the best judg- 
ment is against the use of unctuous phrases, 
and to the young they are very repellent. 
The time-honored custom is better (for ex- 
ample): “Here beginneth chapter ten and 
verse one of the Gospel according to Mark,” 
and after every lesson, “Here endeth the first 
[or second] lesson.” We have advocated 
some sort of a response to the Scripture les- 
sons. Words and music appropriate will not 
be difficult to find. It may be a verse of a 
hymn or some choral selection. Here the 
people rise with the choir naturally and the 
response serves as a fitting close to the Scrip- 
ture and brings the people in the standing 
position for the creed or affirmation of faith. 
No comments on the Scripture should be 
made after the public reading has begun. 
But before it is read a brief word as to the 
significance of the passage, as to its setting; 
or as to the thought of the passage, or that 
it is being read in view of certain events of 
public interest now taking place in the world 
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—if such a word be brief and to the point— 
will stimulate attention and also throw light 
and meaning upon the passage to be read. 
But the minister should not pause to explain, 
to preach, or to exhort after he has begun 
to read. The aim is to present without con- 
fusion or even interruption the total mes- 
sage, by doing which it will be more inspiring 
and lasting. For it is never to be forgotten 
that excellent reading is itself the best single 
commentary or explanation of a chapter. 
The Minister a Good Reader. Fortunate 
indeed is the church whose minister reads 
well. Granted that to read well is in part a 
gift, it is also an art which can be attained 
only by the utmost attention and practice. 
Surely, every minister can come to read dis- 
tinctly, with intelligence and spirit if he will 
devote himself to the task. Behind the gen- 
eral preparation should be the careful pre- 
reading of the passages for this service; and 
before that, care in the selection for the day. 
One who has ever heard the Scriptures read 
as Henry Ward Beecher read them will ap- 
preciate this. Probably no better definition 
of good reading can be found than that where 
in Nehemiah it is recorded: “And Ezra 
opened the book in the sight of all the people 
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So they read in the book in the law 
of God distinctly, and gave the sense, and 
caused them to understand the reading” 
(chapter 8, verses 5-8). In the average serv- 
ice that which suffers most is the Bible. Too 
often it is omitted, or treated with indiffer- 
ence, so that it makes little or no impression 
upon the congregation. Let the Bible have a 
large place in a service of worship by read- 
ing it reverently and intelligently. 

The Creed or Affirmation of Faith. One 
who has observed a congregation attentively 
has noted the fact that many people not only 
may not understand the creed which they say, 
but have no conception of its significance in 
a service. One is especially struck with this 
as he sees people standing with bowed head, 
as though the creed were a form of prayer. 
This, of course, it is not. On the other hand, 
if the creed affirms the hearty conviction of 
the worshiper, it should be expressed as a 
conviction. Therefore the proper attitude is 
a standing one which allows the fullest ex- 
pression of the thought. The creed should 
be said with body and head erect, with open 
countenance. In other words, the outward 
attitude should indicate the inner feeling. 
The creed closes with the “Amen.” Nowhere 
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in a service is the “Amen” more appropri- 
ately uttered. By its original meaning, trans- 
lated in the New Testament as “Verily, 
verily,” this closing word gives an added 
solemnity to the affirmation. It should be 
thought of then, not as a sign that the prayer 
or creed is ended, but rather that the devout 
realization of which in the hearts of the 
people is deeply longed for; “Amen, amen; 
Verily, verily”’—so may it be! 

The Pastoral Prayer. This prayer should 
be entered into consciously, not without rever- 
ence, not hastily. The fact of entering into 
such a prayer should be fully realized by all. 
How? In silence, in the attitude of prayer 
on the part of the minister, or by lifting the 
hand, or some phrase as “Let us pray,” but 
never in an incidental way. This is almost 
the highest point in the service and requires 
an outward as well as inward posture. It is 
tragic for a service to fail here. Therefore, 
let the attitude be a reverent one; let the 
prayer have movement. Ministers are in 
danger of making it too long, which should 
be guarded against. The pastoral prayer 
may well close with the Lord’s Prayer, which 
is a most effective finale. Care should be 
taken to have all responses by the choir ren- 
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dered softly, leaving no sense of weakness, but 
of deep devotion, closing with an “Amen,” 
the organ continuing softly thereafter. Where 
more elaborate choral responses are not prac- 
tical, many beautiful hymn tunes may be 
found, such as Harriet Beecher Stowe’s “Still, 
Still With Thee,” arranged from the music 
of Mendelssohn. The organ alone with some 
familiar beautiful strain is also effective. 
The Offering. This may proceed without 
any announcement, or a scriptural passage 
may be recited by the minister, or a simple 
statement. The writer believes that just be- 
fore the offering there may well be the an- 
nouncements. With them the number of the 
second hymn. If there is to be a new or nearly 
new hymn in the service, this is the best place 
for it. Some enlightening word may well be 
said regarding it—but only a word. Then 
announce the offering. The plates, before 
the offering is taken, should not rest on the 
Lord’s Table, but upon a stand, and should 
be taken by the minister and handed sepa- 
rately to the ushers. If as in many cases the 
Lord’s Table is in front of the pulpit and on 
a lower level, the minister may well pass 
down the steps, and, standing just within the 
altar rail, there meet the ushers as they pre- 
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sent themselves. Thus handing out the 
plates, he may return to his place during the 
reception of the offering, or sit in a place near 
the table until the ushers start to return, 
when he may again step forward prepared to 
receive the plates as the people rise to sing. 
These movements quietly made are helpful 
and in no way hurtful. This manner also of 
the minister receiving the offering and placing 
it reverently upon the Lord’s table, in its 
symbolism, constantly reminds the people 
that the offering is made unto God, and is so 
presented to him. How different is the effect 
upon all, to so reverently receive the offering 
rather than to have the ushers look about for 
the plates, and after the offering is taken, to 
deposit them in the pews or on the window 
sills, or in some other convenient place. The 
religious nature of the act, when done in an 
orderly and reverent manner, will leave its 
own spiritual impression. 

The offering having been received, the 
ushers wait in the rear until the offertory 
number is completed. Let them so remain 
until the organ distinctly modulates into “All 
Things Come of Thee, O Lord,” which may 
be found in the Methodist Hymnal, or “We 
Give Thee But Thine Own,” found in the 
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Hymnal for American Youth: or into some 
other appropriate choral number. Then, as 
the ushers pass toward the chancel, the choir 
and congregation will rise and sing. All the 
ushers, not one or two only, come forward 
with the several plates, and remain at the 
chancel until the minister has received all 
the plates and deposited them upon the Lord’s 
table, where they rest. When so done, the 
ushers return to the rear of the church and 
the minister resumes his place upon the plat- 
form. If a hymn follows, the choir and con- 
gregation should remain standing, while the 
organist modulates into the hymn, which is 
then sung. In this way too frequent rising 
and sitting is avoided, time is saved, and every 
part of the service is fittingly conducted. 

Few have tried this suggestion of having 
the second hymn given out with the an- 
nouncements, if the hymn is to be announced, 
and the congregation led at once from the 
offertory song into the second hymn. At first 
this may seem awkward, but soon it will pass 
off smoothly, thus saving time and causing 
a less number of changes in posture on the 
part of the congregation. If this plan is not 
acceptable, the announcements, if any, can 
follow the offering and the people rise again 
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to sing. This latter plan is one more gener- 
ally adopted, but is, we think, more objec- 
tionable than the former one. 

The Sermon. The sermon may well be en- 
tered into somewhat formally. It is an im- 
portant phase of the service. The subject 
should be announced distinctly, the text also, 
with its book, chapter and verse in the Bible. 
Let the minister speak distinctly, with the 
authority of the truth, with the energy of the 
spirit. Let the sermon be much more than 
a sermonette: yet let it not be too long, so 
that it forms a unity with the other parts of 
the service, completely rounding it out. The 
prayer and benediction should bring the ser- 
mon to a culmination. If an extempore 
prayer here is not desired, the beautiful 
prayer of Saint Chrysostom is most helpful 
and appropriate. The last hymn in a service 
is often the most impressive one. It should 
deepen the message and bring the spirit of 
consecration to the highest mood. If there be 
a recessional, the benediction in the vestry 
with the “Amen” by the choir will be helpful. 
While custom differs as to the attitude of a 
congregation in the closing moments of a 
Service, there is an advantage in having the 
people seat themselves, since it lends to deeper 
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quietness and to silent prayer. This is espe- 
cially true if a moment or two elapses after the 
benediction, but before the “Amen” is said or 
sung. In recent years the custom has deepened 
to use the Doxology following the benediction. 
This is no doubt a device simply invented 
not so much as worship, but as a plan whereby 
the minister in the singing of it may make his 
way to the door. This is not to be defended, 
but while the wish to extend a hearty wel- 
come to the people is laudable, this method 
of reaching the congregation on the part of 
a minister appears to be unworthy of a de- 
vout service. Much more to be approved is 
the method employed in Dr. Charles E. Jef- 
ferson’s Broadway Tabernacle, New York 
City. Here the membership is trained to 
turn in their own pews and speak first to 
strangers, welcoming them, and seeing, if 
possible, that they meet the minister and 
people. This is true Christian hospitality ; 
it is dignified and much more effective. While 
a service should ever breathe a spirit of wel- 
come, it is to be doubted if it is expedient to 
stand at the doorway and block the exit of 
people by efforts at greeting, which are 
strained and sometimes, under the circum- 
stances, unwelcome. 
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Protestant churches which enter into their 
heritage will regard that a service includes 
fellowship as well as worship as a legitimate 
part of a service. Some moment should be 
given for greeting, and the friendly word, 
which, if properly carried on, may well be 
encouraged. It had best be after and not 
before the service. It is beautiful and worthy 
of highest cultivation. A _ service closes 
worthily when the people find themselves pass- 
ing out of the sanctuary with both a deeper 
consecration to God, and renewed joy in Chris- 
tian fellowship, so that they are girded again 
for the great struggle of life. 


- WORSHIP IN THE USE OF THE RITUAL 
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CHAPTER VII 
AT THE BAPTISMAL FONT 


THE purpose of this volume does not re- 
quire a discussion of baptism as a sacrament 
of the church; nor its meaning and value to 
the disciple of Christ. Neither is it our prov- 
ince to deal with the merits of infant bap- 
tism. The theological and ecclesiastical back- 
grounds of the ordinance are assumed. We 
merely present the ritual in its practical bear- 
ing as a part of the worship function of the 
church. 

‘Baptism has less of the worship element 
than the Lord’s Supper, but it belongs to the 
same category. J. M. Hoppin describes it 
as “a consecrating rite in which the church 
devotes itself and its members to the service 
of God; and therefore it is essentially a rite 
of worship.” 

The order of administration which we are 
here using is that of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, but the technique described is that 
which a minister would use for any ritual, 
the only difference being that which would 
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be required by the immersion of the candi- 
date. 

We shall now proceed to describe the 
method of baptism for infants and for adults 
in private and public ceremony. 


INFANT BAPTISM 


The ritual for infant baptism applies, of 
course, to children who have not yet attained 
the age of discretion, who therefore cannot 
choose the mode of baptism, nor intelligently 
answer the questions that are put to every 
candidate. <A pastor often hesitates before 
a border-line case, and well he may, because 
he knows how futile are solemn vows me- 
chanically spoken, and how irreligious is the 
ordinance of baptism when it contains no 
element of reality for those who are know- 
ingly party to it. When in doubt it is better 
to use the ritual for infants, the parents as- 
suming the same responsibility as for the in- 
fant in arms. 

A Private Service. Since the sacrament of 
baptism is the door of the church, the most 
appropriate place for it, no doubt, is in the 
sanctuary. The home, however, is not inap- 
propriate. At any rate, many infant bap- 
tisms occur there. On such an occasion a 
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vessel of water, preferably warm water, is 
placed upon a stand. The minister takes his 
position beside it. The parents stand before 
him, the father holding the child. When 
sponsors other than the parents take the 
' vows they act for the parents in the service. 
The minister reads the opening address fol- 
lowed by the ritual prayer, all heads bowed. 
He then addresses the questions to the par- 
ents or other sponsors, who answer, “We do.” 

If friends are present they should stand 
as the minister reads the word of the Gospel, 
beginning, “They brought young children to 
him that he should touch them,” closing with, 
“And he took them up in his arms, put his 
hands upon them and blessed them.” 

The minister takes the child into his arms, 
saying to the parents or sponsors, “What 
name shall be given to this child?” Then re- 
peating the name he shall baptize the child, 
using these words: “N (the Christian name 
only), I baptize thee in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit. Amen.” As he does so he touches the 
water, and then the child’s head. 

The minister should familiarize himself 
with the name before the ceremony begins, so 
as not to misunderstand it when asked for 
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in the ritual, thereby calling for a repetition ; 
and also in order that he may speak the name 
clearly and correctly, not saying Marion 
when the name given is Mary Ann. 
Presumably a man who has a child of his 
own knows how to hold one in his arms, no 
matter how young and helpless it may be. 
But not all ministers are married, and not all 
of the married have children. Hence the need 
of a word of advice on this point. We do not, 
in baptism, place our arm around the middle 
of the child’s body turning its face down, its 
feet left dangling free, and apply the water 
to the back of its head, as the writer once saw 
a pastor perform in a public service. Infant 
baptism is not supposed to be a circus fea- 
ture, for entertainment purposes. Never are 
“slips” and “breaks” funnier than upon sol- 
emn occasions, and the irreverent are always 
ready with a laugh. Rather do we hold the 
child so that it sits upon our forearm, its 
body supported by our upper arm and chest; 
or, if the infant cannot hold its head erect, 
it should lie comfortably in our left arm. 
The rubric states that the minister may 
take the child in his arms, which implies that 
he need not do so. But the Scripture lesson 
suggests that he follow the Master’s example 
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when he blessed the little children, and most 
ministers do so. 

After the baptism we have a ritual prayer, 
an optional extempore prayer, and the service 
closes with the Lord’s Prayer said in concert 
by all present. 

A Public Service. Previous to a Sunday 
service in the sanctuary the minister visits 
the homes of all candidates for infant baptism, 
in order to explain to the parents their re- 
sponsibility, if that be necessary; in order to 
secure all needed data for his records, and to 
familiarize himself with the candidates. If 
he takes them in his arms and fondles them 
at this time, they are likely to be “good 
babies” when he receives them in the public 
service. 

The ceremony may well take place early 
in the worship hour, at the close of the first 
hymn, or after the Gloria Patri. The sooner 
it is done the less restless will be both chil- 
dren and parents. 

At the appointed time the group approaches 
the front of the chancel during the singing of 
an appropriate hymn, or the Gloria Patri, 
or the quiet playing of the organ. The ritual 
proceeds the same as for the private service, 
except that when the child’s name is given 
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the minister may say to the congregation, 
“Mr. and Mrs. N present their child for Chris- 
tian baptism.” This courteously identifies the 
candidate, and then only the child’s Christian 
name is announced in the act of baptism. 
The silver vessel of warm water rests upon 
a convenient stand to the minister’s right, or 
it is held by an assistant. If several family 
groups are in line the portable vessel is car- 
ried from child to child. If the chancel is 
equipped with a stationary font, its position 
will be at one end, rather than in the center, 
and before it the first family in line will be 
standing. When the child is baptized the 
family walks to the other end and follows the 
line as it moves toward the font until the 
original position is reached. The next in 
order proceeds in the same manner, and so 
on until the last child is cared for. Then all 
the groups are in line for the closing prayers. 
While the organ plays softly the people take 
their seats or pass out of the sanctuary, and 
the next step in the general service of wor- 
Ship is taken. The entire ceremony should 
be effected without a break in the regular 
order, and as an integral part of it. 
Certificate. The minister presents a certif- 
icate of baptism to the parents of the bap- 
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tized children, the cost of which should be 
borne by the church budget. In no case does 
he make a charge for his service, and the ac- 
ceptance of an honorarium is hardly admissi- 
ble. Baptism, like the Lord’s Supper, is a 
sacrament. 


ADULT BAPTISM 


There is little to be written on adult bap- 
tism in addition to that which has already 
been set forth on infant baptism. The rit- 
ual is, of course, different because the can- 
didate takes the vows himself. The method 
differs only in a few particulars. The can- 
didate kneels to receive the baptism. A 
woman removes her hat either before the 
ceremony begins or immediately before she 
kneels. ‘In a public service, upon announcing 
the candidate, it is well to say, “I offer bap- 
tism to John Randolf Jones.” Then proceed 
with, “John Randolf, I baptize thee—,” ete. 
The reason why we do not use the surname 
is because it is not sufficiently individual and 
personal. There are several people bearing 
the same surname, but this is John Randolf. 
It is his Christian name which alone is used 
in baptism. evi 








Registration. Every baptism must be regis- 
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tered on the church record. This is required 
not only for the knowledge of the church, but 
for the comfort of those who have been bap- 
tized. Some day the record may be needed for 
legal reference or for other but equally good 
reasons, particularly if the baptism occurred 
in infancy. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE HOLY COMMUNION 


INTRODUCTORY 


THE sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is the 
most significant rite in the Christian Church. 
This is true for every communion save the 
Quakers, who accept the inner meaning but. 
who do not make use of the outward form. 
For the Roman Catholic and Episcopal 
Churches this sacrament is the central feature 
of worship, while without it, because of the 
theory which they hold as to its nature, these 
communions would be deprived of their chief 
doctrine. To them the grace of God is con- 
veyed supremely by means of this rite. 

Various names have been given to the sac- 
rament. With the Roman Catholics it is the 
mass; with the Episcopalians it is “The 
Eucharist,” or “The Holy Communion.” 
Among the evangelical bodies “The Lord’s 
Supper” and “The Communion” are the 
phrases most commonly employed. These are 
the simplest designations, agreeable to all; 
objectionable to none. 
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NaTuRE AND MEANING 


Our theme, the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, is not primarily a discussion of its 
meaning. And yet it is necessary, if the pres- 
entation is to be properly made, to make ref- 
erence to its meaning and therefore to its 
sacredness. From the Protestant point of view, 
what is the significance of this rite? The 
Roman Catholics regard it as one in which 
the priest, by virtue of the power vested in 
him, does, in the act of consecration, actually 
change the bread and wine into the body and 
blood of Jesus Christ. Of the bread the people 
partake, and so are divinely nourished. The 
celebration, so considered, is a mysterious as 
well as a sacred rite. Jesus Christ is thus 
made to be bodily as well as spiritually pres- 
ent. This it is which renders the mass so 
significant, and which gives to the priest, who 
alone officiates, a peculiar sacredness and au- 
thority. 

Among the Protestant groups there is a 
general agreement, in spite of marked differ- 
ences, as to the meaning of the supper. These 
bodies generally accept the sacrament in har- 
mony with Hooker,’ who believed that the 


‘See History of Christian Doctrine, Fisher, pp. 305, 354, 
355. 
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reception is purely spiritual in its nature and 
that its significance may be experienced “by 
the worthy alone.” Or, with Bishop Andrews, 
who maintained the reality of the presence 
of Jesus Christ in the sacrament; but as to 
the mode in which the bread becomes the 
body, “there is not a word in the gospel.” 
Even Laud in his conception of the sacrament 
agreed with John Calvin, who said that the 
validity of the sacrament was not dependent 
upon the intention of the administrator. “To 
give it efficacy, the Spirit must attend it.” 
We are considering the sacrament, then, from 
this point of view which is held by Protestants 
generally. There are to be found, it is true, 
different emphases. Some will lay stress upon 
its memorial character; some upon its sacrifi- 
cial nature; some its symbolical meanings; 
but all unite in the peculiar significance and 
sacredness by which the rite, when reverently 
observed, quickens the mind and heart, so 
that the thoughtful reception of it is condu- 
cive to an unusual realization of the presence 
of God. As such, it is a service so impressive 
as to call forth the very highest worship. It 
is an effort to attain a super-experience of 
communion with God. Its universal observ- 
ance is one of the remarkable facts in connec- 
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tion with the Christian Church. Because, 
therefore, of its sacred nature, and because 
without an active exercise of faith on the 
part of the worshiper it has no value what- 
ever, we prepare to take the supper, keyed up 
as it were to a state of mind unequaled in 
any other act of public worship. These con- 
siderations lead us to think of the care which 
may well be exercised in the celebration. 
Surely here if anywhere everything should be 
done not only decently and in order, but rev- 
erently, beautifully. 

Preparation of the Heart. We are now 
dealing with the administration of the sup- 
per. We recognize that as compared with 
the more spiritual side, this aspect of the 
celebration will be considered to be relatively 
unimportant. So in comparison do we our- 
selves consider it. We have no mind to wor- 
ship a form. We are seeking the very 
best forms in order that we may achieve spir- 
itual ends. We would cheerfully agree with 
anyone who contended that the spirit in the 
sacrament is primary; that the manner of ad- 
ministering it is secondary. In all of our 
consideration of this subject we do not forget 
the need there is for the greatest preparation 
of all—the heart preparation of the one who 
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receives the sacrament. It is to stimulate 
this that we emphasize the orderly, the rev- 
erent spirit in which it should be carried out. 
It is in harmony with this thought that the 
various communions have been so careful to 
provide proper approaches to the service 
itself. 

In the Congregational Churches of New 
England in the early day there was the pre- 
paratory service, a special meeting which pre- 
ceded communion. It was held a day or two 
before the Sunday. All communicants were 
expected to attend it, and there, by self-exam- 
ination and confession, prepare for the cele- 
bration of the supper. The Methodist love 
feast, so long characteristic of the various 
Wesleyan bodies, which placed the emphasis 
upon brotherly love and fellowship, was 
another means whereby the Lord’s Supper 
- itself was to be made more real and spiritual. 
It immediately preceded the communion and 
was a Significant preparation for it. Nor must 
the ritual service itself, longer or shorter as 
the various churches provide it, be forgotten, 
since it is thoughtfully composed with the 
idea that it shall prove a chief means of spir- 
itual help. It contains passages which con- 
strain to meditation, self-examination, and 
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confession, with dedication. As one’s mind 
follows these great statements and prayers it 
will be felt that the ritual reverently carried 
out has a large and noble design, for its pur- 
pose is to create an atmosphere into which 
self-examination and consecration are most 
natural. 

Discipleship Not Imitation. As we come to 
the service it will be seen at once that our duty 
is to enter into the spirit of it, and not to be 
too much concerned as to its forms. For this 
reason, too, we need feel no compunction to 
imitate strictly the exact forms. In other 
words, it is no guarantee of discipleship to re- 
enact the Lord’s Supper literally. It is the 
spirit and not the letter that we are seeking. 
For the moment we conceive that it is the 
letter of the sacrament which is to be con- 
sidered, we are plunged into all kinds of 
difficulty. Take the attitude in which we are 
to receive it. The Passover of which the Sup- 
per is an outgrowth was received undoubtedly 
standing.? It signified the departure of Israel 
from Egypt. The loins were girt, and every- 
one was ready, as the attitude indicated, to set 
forth upon the journey. Through the cen- 
turies, as it continued, to be observed, the 


*See Dean A. P. Stanley, Christian Institutions. 
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Jewish people came in time to adopt the pos- 
ture of the Romans at feasts, and so reclined 
upon couches. More and more too the Pass- 
over took on a festival character. But the fact 
that Christ and his disciples stood or sat or 
reclined at the table is of no real concern to 
us. We do not need to imitate them in these 
respects. Da Vinci’s wonderful painting, 
which has been to many such an everlasting 
joy, represents the disciples as sitting. This is 
probably not true as to fact, but the value of 
the picture is not one bit lessened thereby. It 
is discipleship, not imitation, which concerns 
us. Thus, as we do not imitate the posture, 
neither do we imitate the vessels, the cup, nor 
the same kind of bread and wine. So much is 
this festival an indication of discipleship and 
not imitation, that the very widespread use of 
the individual cup at communion has come 
about with little opposition. 

It would not be strange if Protestantism 
should be found to be creating a new at- 
mosphere for the Supper. There is a tendency 
to make it less somber, less funereal in char- 
acter, and to emphasize its festival, joyous, if 
solemn character as originally observed. To 
this end an open chancel with an inviting en- 
trance past the altar rail, the table on a 
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higher level but free, and as symbolizing the 
approach to God, open and accessible to the 
people, would help greatly to create a sense 
of a free approach to God himself. Perhaps 
there is no better statement of the real spirit 
in which the Lord’s Supper should be observed 
than that of Martin Luther’s. “The Supper 
which Christ held with his disciples when he 
gave them his farewell must have been full of 
friendly heart-intercourse; for Christ spoke 
just as tenderly and cordially to them as a 
father to his dear little children, when he is 
obliged to part with them. . . . It was 
simple, quiet table-talk: every one opening his 
heart, and showing his thoughts freely and 
frankly, and without restraint. Never since 
the world began was there a more delightful 
meal than that.”’ We do not quote this in or- 
der to advocate a free, social meal without 
form or ritual. But quite within the usages 
now to be found in the various communions 
there may well be not only the memorial char- 
acter of the Supper, but also its festival 
character, one that renders its observance 
more free, more joyous, although no less rey- 
erent. One way to accomplish this is by the 
use of such music as will lighten the service 

*Quoted from Dean Stanley’s Christian Institutions, p. 89. 
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and emphasize the joyous and more inspiring 
features of the Christian religion. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE SERVICE 


Let us now consider how the Supper should 
be administered. 

Historical Forms and Authority. The vari- 
ous denominations, however much they may 
agree as to the meaning of the sacrament, 
have their own ritual and customs with regard 
to it. As to ritual, some use more, some less. As 
to posture, some kneel, some stand, some sit, 
As to passing the elements, some churches as- 
sign this task to laymen who are office holders. 
The Methodist groups generally, following 
John Wesley, restrict the right of administra- 
tion to fully ordained ministers exclusively. 
Here a deacon may assist, but his ministerial 
authority, being partial only, does not em- 
power him to carry on the service alone as an 
elder may. 

A Representative Communion Service. Per- 
haps the best way to consider the celebration 
of the communion is to study a particular 
service as it is set forth by a representative 
Protestant church. Let us consider, then, the 
manner in which it is conducted, following 
the ritual of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
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This will be found to have little or no sec- 
tarian emphasis. It is one which has been de- 
veloped through the centuries, and is much 
older than the denomination which has appro- 
priated it. Its employment should be consid- 
ered by no means peculiar, for the ritual is 
almost identical with that used by various 
communions, especially by the Church of 
England, which, in turn, inherited it 
from the past. Those who are accustomed 
to very little if any ritual may not feel 
so much at home with it as with some less 
formal service. But this need not prevent our 
obtaining assistance from a study of so rich 
an order. This service, although it is ritual- 
istic, yet is employed by a church which in all 
of its ways of worship, save its rites, allies 
itself with the free churches. This fact should 
render the form less objectionable on the part 
of the nonliturgical churches, where prejudice 
against any rituals might be aroused. 

The Setting for the Service. The Chancel. 
Before the people gather, the table as well as 
the sanctuary should be in perfect order. 
Whatever may be the form of the chancel 
used, it is surely fitting that the table be so 
situated as easily to catch and hold the atten- 
tion. It should be the focal point for all wor- 
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shipers, high enough to be visible, in a way 
Separated not only from the congregation but 
also from the choir, thus indicating that it is 
worthy of having a distinctive position; and 
yet there should be a certain openness of ap- 
proach which of itself is an invitation. In 
the chapter dealing with church architecture 
the location of the table as well as the general 
setting of the chancel has been sufficiently ex- 
plained. But so many and so grievous have 
been the errors in constructing chancels that 
we may pause a moment to give a practical 
suggestion. In situations where a minister 
on going to a church will find the location of 
the communion table and the serving utterly 
impracticable, so that the entire chancel must 
be rearranged; where the pulpit and lectern 
are situated one on either side with an open 
space between as indicated previously, it will 
be found convenient to have the table in full 
view, elevated a little with wide stairs leading 
to it, thus allowing plenty of room within the 
altar rail below in which the ministers may 
move about when serving the Supper. So ar- 
ranged, neither the pulpit nor the table need 
ever be removed from its rightful place. To 
move the symbols of our religion about from 
pillar to post is an act of vandalism, and it 
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accounts for much of the irreverence which 
attends our Protestant sanctuaries. 

Where a complete rearrangement of the 
chancel, which might demand rebuilding, is 
impracticable, a rearrangement for the com- 
munion service can be effected which, while it 
will be an expedient only, will greatly aid in a 
decorous serving. We will describe the two 
difficulties which a minister is likely to meet 
with in poorly arranged chancels, and offer 
suggestions regarding the rearrangement for 
this special occasion. 

Difficulties. Consider first where the table 
stands regularly in front of the pulpit, a step 
or more below the pulpit level but where the 
space between the table and the altar rail is 
so narrow that when the people are bowed in 
communion the minister cannot pass freely in 
serving the elements. In such a situation, the 
pulpit should be set to one side, and the table 
lifted up to a level with it, and in the center 
of the platform, placing it back to the choir 
screen, or in case there is no such screen, 
then back to the rear wall. From here the 
Supper may be served. In such an event the 
minister will be a little distance removed when 
at the table, but that will in no way lessen the 
dignity and beauty of the service. As he goes 
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to and from the table to the people he can use 
the steps leading to the pulpit platform, which 
are regularly provided for entering and leav- 
iing the pulpit. 

The second difficulty relating to improperly 
builded chancels, of which strangely enough 
there are not a few instances, is that in which 
the altar rail is builded so that the pulpit 
must stand close up to it, and where, in such 
cases, the table usually stands outside the 
railing, on the floor-level of the congregation. 
This is, of course, wrong in every way, for it 
violates the symbolism of the railing, whose 
special function it is to mark off and “pro- 
tect,” as it were, the Lord’s table or the 
“altar.” To properly prepare for the Supper, 
therefore, it will be best to remove the pulpit 
to one side for the service, to lift the table 
up and within the railing, and to place it back 
to the choir screen or the wall, leaving ample 
space for the minister to pass and repass in 
serving. 

These suggestions are made as methods of 
expediency only, since the provisions indi- 
cated can never have the advantages of a 
chancel which is builded suitably in the be- 
ginning. The consideration of these problems 
shows how important it is, from a practical 
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point of view, to say nothing of the artistic 
or the symbolical, that a minister should be 
deeply concerned with the architectural fea- 
tures of the church building. Especially 
should care be bestowed upon the sanctuary 
itself, to make it worshipful, while the chancel 
will need attention beyond any part of the 
building. 

Arrangement of the Table. The table is 
now in place and the Supper is spread. Thus 
prepared it is covered with a “fair white linen 
cloth.” The freshness as well as the spotless- 
ness of such a table need scarcely be empha- 
sized. The servers containing the wine are 
placed in the center of the table, one upon 
another; with the plates of bread, one on 
either side. Let the bread be cut into small 
but not fine cubes, which may be placed upon 
a plate, over a doily if desired, but not within 
the folds of a napkin as is frequently done, in 
which case there is danger of the napkin catch- 
ing upon some object, as the bread is being 
passed, and the bread be thus scattered. Often 
also a napkin is used to cover the plate of 
bread while it rests upon the table. 

Church Training for the Communion Serv- 
ice. Before we consider the actual serving of 
the Supper it will be well to emphasize the 
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duty of instructing the congregation as to the 
procedure. One of the joys of such a service 
is the intelligent, the hearty co-operation of all 
the worshipers. To secure this means careful 
and patient training. The people should be 
familiar with the procedure of the service, 
that at no point will there be the least uncer- 
tainty. To be perfectly confident as to when 
to join in the service, when to come forward, 
when to kneel, etc., is worthy of attention in 
order that the best results may be obtained. 
Nor is it only that the ritual implies a certain 
order and that it is the duty of all to be fa- 
miliar with that order, but, rather, that the 
confidence, the freedom, and therefore the 
spiritual values, are greatly increased by such 
a thorough understanding. To carry out the 
administration of the Supper satisfactorily 
the minister should give careful training to 
the choir and to the entire congregation. This, 
of course, will have to be done previously, so 
that the service itself may proceed without 
apologies, explanations, or directions. 

The midweek service may well be used for 
purposes of such training; and when instruc- 
tion is being given in church membership a 
few hours may be employed profitably on this 
and like subjects. Children and youth are 
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very quick to learn, and the minister should 
see to it that they also are thoroughly in- 
structed. As a rule, the official board meet- 
ings deal too exclusively with finances. Well 
will it be to limit the time which shall be spent 
in matters which are of a business nature 
only, and reserve the rest of the hour for the 
consideration of the more spiritual concerns of 
the church. In matters of this kind, even the 
leaders have too little insight, or they bestow 
upon the subject too little thought. The 
church needs a laity that is thoughtful, solici- 
tous, and intelligent as to the worship pro- 
gram, as well as to the religious education and 
the recreational programs in which their 
church is engaged. To examine the commun- 
ion service from the instructional point of 
view is one of the many features which are 
worthy of consideration. To such intelligent 
co-operation the laymen must come, and this 
is the way thither. It seems fairly clear now 
that the Christian Church cannot hope to do 
its work in the world, unless the people are 
to take its work seriously. They must some- 
how go to school to Christ, and this is true in 
respect to worship as well as in respect to 
religious education and other features of 
church life. 
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The People and the Communion. Consider- 
ing the co-operation of the people, then, in the 
act of Holy Communion, the minister should 
see that they know at least the essentials of 
the rite and how it is to be administered and 
received. Consider a few items in procedure 
which every congregation should know and 
should be able to carry out without a word 
of explanation: They should be taught to 
stand when the invitation is given; to voice, 
as a congregation, all the “Amens” in the serv- 
ice; to know in which of the prayers they are 
expected to join; to receive the communion 
with ungloved hand; and even more impor- 
tant, to cultivate the right attitude of mind 
during the service, to follow the ritual, making 
a thoughtful interpretation and application 
of it. To do these and like things is to so lay 
the heart open to the spiritual meanings of 
the service so that the hour shall be deeply 
significant. 

The Ushers. Another group with which it 
is important to have an understanding is the 
ushers. Especially where the congregation is 
a large one, care should be taken that these 
shall work in perfect understanding with the 
minister. This will not only avoid confusion 
but will greatly expedite the going and coming 
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of the communicants. In order to so assist, 
the ushers should be conversant with every 
step of the procedure, and be ready to act at 
every juncture. To illustrate, they will know 
the order in which the people are to come for- 
ward, how many are to come at each serving. 
It will be best to admit the people first from 
one part of the church, and as these retire to 
invite a group from another side so that there 
will be no confusion, no crowding, and as soon 
as the people begin to retire on one side, oth- 
ers may arise at once from the other side of 
the church and make their way forward.’ Be- 
sides the sense of order and quiet which is 
thus experienced there is the time saved, every 
minute of which is precious. 

Even more important than the arrange- 
ments with the ushers is the understanding 
that should be had with the organist and choir, 
for these have their full share in the service; 
they too are ministers who have distinctive 
duties and opportunity in this hour. One of 
the most important of these duties is to lead 
the congregation in the responses. As to the 
organ, it affords the music upon which we 
must chiefly rely. It may well be played 





*It has been suggested that written instructions may well 
be given to the ushers. 
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throughout the service, except when the min- 
ister’s voice is being heard; while even then it 
should not cease abruptly but rather slowly 
give way. The great difficulty is to have the 
organist play softly enough, for here, as in the 
regular service of worship, it is confusing to 
hear the organ and the minister’s voice each 
striving to be heard and more or less in con- 
flict. In consequence, the people can concen- 
trate upon neither one. Whatever vocal 
music there may be—and we emphasize the 
value of this also—the organ may well be 
heard in the intervals, feeding to the full, as it 
were, the heart aspirations of the worshipers. 


THE COMMUNION IN RELATION TO THE 
GENERAL SERVICE 


Let us now consider the worship period as a 
whole, including the communion. The table 
as it stands in full view with the communion 
service upon it should speak to each worshiper 
and give to him from the beginning the domi- 
nant thought of the hour. The service at 
which the Lord’s Supper is served is distinct- 
ively one of worship. In view of this, the 
early part may well be abbreviated ; in fact, it 
were better so to do. Otherwise there will be 
repetition and an undue prolonging of the 
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hour. Further, the point needs to be guarded 
that plenty of time should be allowed for the 
communion, so that this most important 
feature shall never be hurried, and so that the 
general period shall extend but little if at all 
beyond the hour of regular service. To arrange 
this proportionately is a matter of no little 
moment, and is a matter worthy of very care- 
ful consideration. It should be the aim of 
every church to develop and maintain a deep 
interest on the part of the congregation in the 
communion service, and in order that it may 
thus meet the needs of the congregation it 
should be conducted with regularity, orderli- 
ness, and at such length only as will best suit 
the actual circumstances of the congregation. 
To so plan will be to so celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper as that it shall become a real means 
of grace—something to be looked forward to, 
not an hour from which to escape if possible. 
On the other hand, it should be awaited with 
gladness, and when the hour is past, it should 
prove to have been an inspiration. A sug- 
gested service for communion, which seeks to 
be in accord with the right principles of pro- 
cedure, and which also seeks to avoid repeti- 
tion in a service, is as follows: 

1. Prelude. 
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2. Hymn—a hymn of worship, appropriate to the morning 
or evening service, objective in character. 

3. Invocation: or Silent Prayer. 

(Do not use a confessional prayer here in a com- 
munion service, which comes later in the communion, 
nor any prayer found in the ritual for communion. 
Use extempore invocation: or some ritual prayer 
other than any in the communion service.) 

4. Anthem. (If an anthem is not available, use some 
choral response—hymn, Doxology, or Gloria Patri, 
all standing.) 

5. Scripture. 

6. Offertory. 

7. Hymn. (New members, if any, may be received at this 
time. Otherwise this hymn may wisely be omitted, 
unless there is plenty of time.) 

8. Address. 

9. The Communion Hymn. (During which the cover 
should be carefully removed by the minister, he 
having taken his place to the right of the table. This 
hymn, if the Commandments are used, is sung prefer- 
ably while seated.) 

10. The Ten Commandments with Responses. 

11. The Lord’s Supper. 

12. The Postlude. 


The Communion Hymn. This should be 
selected with care, should be fairly familiar, 
should be especially appropriate both in words 
and music. Let it be announced distinctly as 
the communion hymn. This hymn directly 
introduces the administration of the Lord’s 
Supper, and thereby gives the keynote to the 
communion. As it is about to be sung the 
minister takes his place at the table and re- 
moves the cloth, so that all is now in readi- 
ness. Some appropriate hymns are: 

“Break Thou the Bread of Life.” 
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“Jesus Spreads His Banner O’er Us.” 

“Breathe on Me, Breath of God.” 

Let the hymns not be too funereal. Let them 
be of various kinds—penitential, meditative, 
quietly praiseful and trustful, etc. 

The Ten Words. It will be seen that the 
saying of the Ten Commandments is advocated 
in this order of worship. Also let there be a 
response after each commandment, to be said 
by the people. With some variation, it runs: 

“Lord have mercy upon us 
And incline our hearts to keep thy law.” 

The commandments and responses will be 
found in most of the hymnals. The intelligent 
and earnest reading of them by the minister 
makes a deep impression, while the aspiration 
expressed in the responses and said by the 
people ought to have a peculiar value. Fur- 
ther, this feature quite appropriately precedes 
the Confession, as found in the early part 
of the ritual, and rightly prepares all hearts, 
since the saying of the Commandments in its 
very nature is a kind of confession in itself. 
It is better for the people to say the responses 
in unison than to have the choir sing them. 
This allows for the personal expression on the 
people’s part, which cannot be valued too 
highly. Of course the use of the Ten Com- 
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mandments may not always be enjoined. But 
we recommend them because historically they 
have been so related to the Supper, because 
they are the foundation upon which the world’s 
morality rests, while in the breaking of them 
is the overthrow of all civilization. Since, then, 
the Commandments have been accepted by our 
Christian thinking, and thus in a real way 
represent the heart of the Old Testament; 
since, in these days when the social aspects 
of religion are being given more and more 
emphasis, it is fortunate that the church has 
such a fundamental statement of the primary 
principles by which society is bound together. 

Summary of the Service So Far. A glance 
backward will show that the entire service, 
thus far, has been leading up to this moment. 
The movements which follow, before the people 
are invited forward are designed to help the 
communicants to draw near to the Supper in 
the truest spirit. The rightful mood to be 
attained is expressed by Bishop R. J. Cooke,’ 
“Elevated spiritual character, fineness of fiber, 
and the grace of Christian culture, all enter 
into a worthy and dignified presentation of 
this most sacred rite.” 

The immediate and direct celebration is now 


1 History of the Ritual, p. 244. 
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begun by the use of the ritual. If an offering 
for the poor is to be taken, it should be re- 
ceived just before the communion hymn is 
sung, during which the scriptural selections 
may be read. In our day there are so many 
and different avenues of giving that this part 
of the service is usually omitted. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE COMMUNION 


The Ministers. After the Commandments, 
the officiating minister will take his ritual in 
hand, it being so marked that, even if the book 
close unexpectedly, he may easily turn to the 
place. If other ministers are to be invited 
within the chancel, this is done at the time 
when the special hymn is announced, and 
these will have entered the chancel and taken 
positions about the table. All should keep the 
table both in mind and in view throughout the 
service; they should stand near enough to the 
table to kneel about it and not before the 
altar rail. Thus will they be in the proper 
place not only to commune but also they will 
face the table on which rests the symbol of 
God’s presence, and will by their very attitude 
impress upon all the thought of the Supper 
and the presence of God. It is customary to 
invite other ministers not only to come within 
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the chancel but also to take part in the ritual. 
So customary is it that it would almost seem 
to be an offense not to do so; but it will be 
more helpful for one minister to conduct the 
entire ritual service. Ought we to allow min- 
isterial courtesy to work to the detriment of 
the service? The ministers who are present 
can, however, do much by leading the congre- 
gation in the passages to be said unitedly, in 
addition to assisting in serving the elements. 

The Invitation is the first movement in the 
ritual proper as the service begins. The 
people stand while the minister reads. Though 
brief, it is a very noble and significant state- 
ment, and should be read impressively. 

The Congregation and Responses. During 
the prayers the congregation with the minis- 
ters kneel or bow down in their several places. 
There is every evidence in the history of the 
ritual that even where prayers were assigned 
exclusively to the minister he was to offer 
them for the people. His voice was their voice. 
Thus: “We do not presume to come to this thy 
Table . . . trusting in owr own righteous- 
ness.” Yet there has been a growing tendency 
to bring the congregation more expressly into 
the service by the use of their united voices 
with respect to a number of prayers, and all 
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the “Amens.” The first prayer in which all 
participate is that of the General Confession. 


Then shall this general Confession be made by 
the Minister in the name of all those who are 
minded to receive the Holy Communion, both he 
and all the People devoutly kneeling and saying: 

Almighty God, Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Maker of all things, Judge of all men, we acknowl- 
edge and bewail our manifold sins and wicked- 
ness, which we from time to time most grievously 
have committed, by thought, word, and deed, 
against thy Divine Majesty, provoking most justly 
thy wrath and indignation against us. We do 
earnestly repent, and are heartily sorry for these 
our misdoings; the remembrance of them is griev- 
ous unto us. Have mercy upon us, have mercy 
upon us, most merciful Father; for thy Son, our 
Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, forgive us all that is 
past; and grant that we may ever hereafter serve 
and please thee in newness of life, to the honor 
and glory of thy name, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Amen. 


Observe that this is a General Confession. 
In its present form it goes back to the six- 
teenth century. It is suitable to the needs of 
every worshiper. The specific confessions 
which anyone may wish to make will no doubt 
be suggested by the words of the General Con- 
fession. But the truth to be emphasized is 
that confession stands at the gateway of the 
Supper. So natural is this that from the 
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earliest times this has been the order. For 
this reason we may in the place above noted 
repeat the Commandments, being in them- 
selves indirectly a confession, as a preparation 
for the confession itself. The prayer which 
follows is a further petition for pardon. In 
substance it is the same as the statement of 
absolution in the Episcopal service. In the 
Methodist Episcopal Church service the min- 
ister kneels, and by this prayer deepens the 
sense of confession, while in the Episcopal 
service the priest stands, and turning to the 
people offers the prayer, where it is in the atti- 
tude and the language of an absolution. 

In the ritual which we are here considering 
there follows a collect which should be said by 
the minister and people in unison. It is prob- 
ably no exaggeration to say that this is the 
best-known and best-beloved prayer to be 
found in the entire ritual of the Christian 
Church. Essentially it is a prayer for purity. 
Rightly understood, it forms a triumphal close 
to the process of a soul journeying from peni- 
tence and confession, on through pardon, to a 
re-establishment of his life in God through 
cleansing. This prayer, which, next to our 
Lord’s Prayer, has now the affection of the 
human heart, may well be quoted in full. 
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The Collect 

Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, 
all desires known, and from whom no secrets are 
hid, cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the 
inspiration of thy Holy Spirit, that we may per- 
fectly love thee, and worthily magnify thy holy 
name, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

Then follows a petition said for all by the 
minister. It is called “The Prayer of humble 
access.” It will be observed that we here turn 
our thought more particularly toward the 
Supper and its effect upon the worshiper, the 
period of confession having come somewhat to 
the end. Then the service moves on from a 
sense of unworthiness, on the part of the wor- 
shiper, to one of pardon and peace. 

The ritual now leads us on to the Prayer of 
Consecration. In solemnity, in significance, 
this must be looked upon as the high moment 
in the service. Like the other great prayers, 
so this one has come down to us through the 
centuries. It too is not only an old prayer in 
its present form but is based upon great pass- 
ages from the Scriptures as upon a founda- 
tion. In it the simple elements of bread and 
wine are consecrated, that they may serve as 
symbols of the body and blood of Jesus Christ. 
The prayer is made the more impressive 
because of the brief recital of the events which 
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took place on that night when the Holy Supper 
was instituted. 

We have now reached the very heart of the 
service, the significance of which is emphasized 
in some of the churches by the fact that the 
right to consecrate the elements, which in | 
essence is the administration of the Supper, is 
reserved for only such ministers as are fully 
ordained. The “Amen” which concludes it, 
therefore, may be looked upon as the crowning 
one of the entire service. Sometimes it is dis- 
tinguished by the use of a threefold “Amen,” 
as indicative of the special solemnity of this 
act. It is naturally followed by a moment of 
quiet so hushed in character as to have no 
equal in any other moment of a church service. 

The minister himself then partakes of com- 
munion, after which, or during which, he 
administers it to the other ministers, if there 
be such, who are kneeling with him about the 
table. He may not serve the other ministers 
and then serve himself, as the idea is that hav- 
ing himself been divinely nourished he is 
thus empowered, and only so, to serve others 
with the Holy Supper. What may seem, there- 
fore, to be a superior and unbrotherly atti- 
tude rightly understood is not so at all. The 
order of receiving the Supper, to the adminis- 
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trator first, and then to the other ministers, 
and finally after them to the people, is no act 
implying superiority of the cleric over the lay 
worshiper, but an order maintained solely 
because of its symbolic significance. Many a 
minister has wished over and over again that 
he might be permitted to observe the Supper 
last and not first—to gather up the crumbs 
under the table. 

Having partaken of the Supper with his fel- 
low ministers, he resumes his kneeling posture, 
if it has been necessary to arise, in his own 
place at the table, and the silence is broken 
by the voice of the administrator in the use of 
the Thanksgiving, which begins: “It is very 
meet, right, and our bounden duty.” It will 
be seen that this is a transitional statement 
from the reception of the Supper to the Jer 
Sanctus. It is said by the minister, not by the 
congregation. The Thanksgiving spirit swells 
louder and louder in the paragraph which fol- 
lows. The T'risagion, or thrice holy, as the 
word means, and the 7'er Sanctus, the one word 
coming to us through the Greek, the other 
through the Latin, but having the same signifi- 
cance, are taken from the song of the seraphim 
in Isaiah 6 and the song of the angels in 
Revelation 4. 8. Usually the words, “There- 
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fore with angels and archangels” on to “Holy, 
holy, holy,” are said by the minister, and are 
known as the preface to the Sanctus. But the 
rubric directs that all shall say it, both minis- 
ter and people, and thus bring it to a tri- 
umphal conclusion. The joyousness of this 
moment in the service may well be expressed 
by the manner in which we utter it. It is 
praise, distinctively. Where the Sanctus is to 
be sung care should be taken to use the most 
beautiful musical setting possible. In the 
Methodist Hymnal there is the first chant of 
the Sanctus, by an unknown composer, which 
is the one usually sung. But this same Hym- 
nal contains a most noble setting by Carl F. 
Price. 

The moment has now arrived when the con- 
gregation is to be invited to commune. The 
minister will so indicate by a brief, direct, 
cordial invitation. He may well refer to the 
general invitation given at the beginning of 
the service and to the catholic yet definite 
nature of that invitation. In addition to those 
who regularly commune there are two other 
classes usually present who need special 
invitation. There are those who on this occa- 
sion are in another than their own church, and 
who are not quite sure, therefore, as to whether 
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they are included in the invitation, even 
though the words are fairly clear. Then there 
are those who may be led to confess the Chris- 
tian faith, who have not hitherto done so, and 
to whom a special assurance of welcome will 
be appreciated. This may be done, just before 
the people are invited to come to the Supper. 

In celebrating the Lord’s Supper we should 
not overlook the special attention which many 
churches give to the choir. For the choir is 
more and more looked upon as a ministry of 
song, and as such the members are to be 
thought of much as we consider the ministers. 
In many churches the communion is served to 
the choir as a body, they coming forward after 
the rest of the congregation has communed. 
But it is a growing custom, and a better one, 
to serve the choir first after the minister has 
communed. This should be done naturally, 
without undue emphasis. The custom is 
strictly in accord with the minister commun- 
ing before the people, and it has the same 
significance. The choir’s work is scarcely less 
sacred and demands scarcely less grace. This 
becomes, therefore, a beautiful feature of the 
celebration and will have a tendency to deepen 
the religious atmosphere. 

The instruction which we have emphasized 
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as important and which has been previously 
given will have acquainted the body of the 
people with the procedure for the congrega- 
tion, and their example will be a guide to such 
as may have any uncertainty. Those so 
instructed will come forward without uncer- 
tainty and with freedom. They will kneel at 
once when they reach the altar railing, where 
they are oblivious to all around them; and 
they will remain so until they arise to return 
to their pews. They will, of course, receive 
the communion with ungloved hand. They 
will have been led to make the ritual service a. 
time of heartfelt preparation for the Supper, 
and the period when the congregation is being 
served a period of worship and meditation. 
The people having come forward and knelt, 
the minister in charge will take the bread, 
hold it forth, and say distinctly so that all 
may hear the sentences of the ritual, which 
begins, “The body of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
which was given for you,” etc. Then he will 
pass the bread in silence, unless there is music. 
He will pursue the same course, with its 
different words, as he is about to pass the 
wine. If the minister serves alone it is best 
to serve all with wine before the glasses are 
gathered after serving. Also, if alone he may 
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serve the congregation beginning on one side, 
one time; on the other side, another, instead of 
beginning uniformly at one place. Frequently 
where a number of ministers participate, there 
will be two plates of bread and two servers of 
wine passed simultaneously. In such cases, 
the serving should begin of course at the 
extremities of the group. 

The dismissal of each group may be very im- 
pressive, but it should never be an extended 
one. It has been the custom for the ministers 
to offer an exhortation after each table. Often 
this is prolonged, is inappropriate, and not 
seldom tedious. Where choral numbers are 
being given during communion it will, of 
course, be impossible to have dismissal of 
tables in any such form, even were it desirable. 
Under such circumstances such words as 
“Arise and go in peace” quietly spoken are all 
that are expedient or, indeed, necessary. If 
there is no vocal music, as the serving of.a 
group draws to a close, a noble and appropri- 
ate passage of Scripture, or the verse of a 
hymn quoted may well be said. 

When the last group has retired, the table 
may be quietly re-covered. Care, however, 
should be taken during the serving that all 
things be kept in order. Not seldom are trays 
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spread about the table and even on the plat- 
form. Let all the trays be returned to the 
table after each serving, and properly placed. 
Study just where and how this should be done. 
The aim is to present an orderly table through- 
out the service; then re-covering it at the close 
is but a momentary task. 

In concluding the service the minister will 
do well to follow the ritual as carefully as he 
did at the beginning of the same. This is too 
seldom done, with the result that we come 
short of the full results that might be obtained. 
Most frequently the service is made to con- 
clude immediately with the benediction, or an 
extempore prayer and benediction. This is 
not to be commended. We need the closing 
service as given in the ritual in order to bring 
to bear the full meaning of the hour. Let us 
then follow the ritual. As to the closing, first 
of all, offer the Lord’s Prayer. Then let all 
say the prayer which begins “O Lord, our 
heavenly Father, we thy humble servants—” 
ete. The essence of this is a renewed, solemn, 
and beautiful prayer of consecration, in har- 
mony with the principles of the order of wor- 
ship as set forth in the earlier chapters of this 
book. It is a very noble, a very deep prayer of 
consecration. — 
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The last general utterance is the Gloria in 
Hacelsis. It likewise is to be said or sung by 
all. Ofttimes it is sung by the choir. As the 
attitude in the Lord’s Prayer and the prayer 
following is a kneeling or bowed posture, so the 
attitude here should be a standing one, on the 
part of all. It is most emphatically a praise 
feature, and as such requires that we all stand 
to engage in it. The service closes with the 
full apostolic benediction, after the Salisbury 
use. It is better to use this and none other 
for the closing words. 

Perhaps no service of public worship means 
so much as this, or requires such honest self- 
examination. We commend, then, a quiet, a 
meditative closing, in which, if possible, the 
organ shall sympathetically speak for all the 
unutterable word. 


CHAPTER Ix 
AT THE MARRIAGE ALTAR 


“Att mankind loves a lover.” Emerson 
could have said with equal truth, all mankind 
loves a wedding. Since marriage is the oldest 
social institution, public interest in weddings 
must hark back to the beginning of society. 
All through the passing centuries and among 
all tribes and nations of men that joyous 
interest has persisted. Even in these days of 
thrills and demand for more thrills and keener, 
the announcement of an approaching marriage 
is bound to command attention. Boredom 
is never associated with a wedding, and the 
marriage service is one public ministerial 
function in the course of which nobody snores. 

Besides the principals and their friends, 
two larger groups are interested every time 
the wedding bells ring. One of these is the 
state. The family being the unit of society, 
the state seeks to insure its purity, stability, 
and high character. As goes the family so 
goes the state. The virtue of the one tends to 
guarantee the welfare of the other. Marriage 
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is therefore a matter of vital concern to any 
commonwealth. 

The other large group especially interested 
is the church. If the state hopes to achieve its 
aims with reference to the family, it must have, 
as it always has had in Christian civilization, 
the active aid and support of the Church of 
Christ. Therefore, in view of the purpose of 
this chapter it is our task to stress 


THE CHURCH’S INTEREST IN THE MARRIAGE 
ALTAR 


The common use of the word “altar” in this 
connection is significant of the religious nature 
of marriage, which the ritual describes as 
“instituted of God in the time of man’s inno- 
cency, signifying unto us the mystical union 
that exists between Christ and his church.” 
The Christian idea of marriage is that of a 
holy relationship characterized by mutual sur- 
render of will. A sacrifice of love it is with no 
want of respect for the individuality of each, 
and with full recognition of equality in love, 
in dignity, and in honor. It is a mutual con- 
secration to the well-being of each other and to 
society, a voluntary sacrifice upon the altar of 
sanctified love. 

In harmony with this conception the 
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marriage ceremony is religious in content, and 
should be conducted as an act of worship. On 
such an occasion gratitude for divine mercy 
should be voiced and consecration made to 
God’s service. Here prayer is to be offered 
that the betrothed may be sensible of the 
meaning of their vows, and that their love may 
be, now and always, a spiritual, holy affec- 
tion. Here Christianity covers the most inti- 
mate of human relationships with a peculiar 
glory, and every word should stress the sacred 
nature of the event. Such joyful festivities 
the Lord himself favors with his blessed 
Presence, as in Cana of Galilee. 

Observed as an act of worship, the ceremony 
may bear much holy fruit in the lives of the 
principals. It may even lead to the regenera- 
tion of a soul, as it once did in the experience 
of the writer. The groom accepted Christ as 
his Saviour during the general repetition of 
the Lord’s Prayer, and that night he “set up” 
a family altar in his new home. Whatever 
wedding guests may think about the nature of 
marriage, it is the function of the church to 
clothe it with an atmosphere of worship. 

In harmony with this religious emphasis the 
church makes its own regulations and restric- 
tions in regard to wedlock. Some denomina- 
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tions forbid marriage of a divorced person if 
a divorced husband or wife be living, except 
that person be the innocent party to a divorce 
on the ground of adultery. Whatever the 
church’s regulations may be, the celebrant, in 
all good conscience, observes them. 


THE MINISTER’S INTEREST IN THE MARRIAGE 
ALTAR 


Since the minister is one of the three essen- 
tials to a Christian wedding service, what he 
does and how he does it is a matter of great — 
moment, and his conduct is observed with 
peculiar attention. How necessary, there- 
fore, that he be thoroughly prepared to do his 
part both with personal poise and with ritual- 
istic skill. When a timid bride says to the 
minister after the ceremony, “If you had not 
been so calm and so sure of yourself, I would 
have collapsed. I was so dependent upon 
you,” he realizes that the service which he may 
render to the couple covers more than state or 
church ritual demands. 

The feeling of a wedded pair for the man 
who unites them is one of the beautiful com- 
pensations of the ministry, a feeling of grati- 
tude and even affection that abides through 
the years. He is never forgotten, and they 
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take comfort in the belief that he is interested 
in their family affairs and in their eternal 
happiness. Consequently, when the first child 
blesses the home, “the minister who married © 
us” is often the choice for the rite of baptism. 
No one has opportunity equal to his own for 
influencing such couples and families in regard 
to religion and the church. Doubtless most 
men make good use of such openings for their 
ministry. 

On this account a pastor is prone to jealousy 
when a colleague is invited to officiate at a 
wedding of his parishioners. He naturally 
expects to unite all marriageable folk in his 
church, although, when in his right mind, he 
never forces his attention upon them. He 
observes the courtesies. Neither does he bar- 
gain with prospects or exact a promise that 
they will engage him even though he be located 
elsewhere. That is unethical treatment of his 
successor and a breach of the Golden Rule. 
The bride’s choice for the service is the sole 
concern of herself and her fiancé, and it must 
be respected. Sometimes, for the best of rea- 
sons, she prefers a former pastor, or, “the min- 
ister who married father and mother.” To 
select him is not necessarily to slight her pas- 
tor. Nor should he so regard the matter. She 
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may invite him to assist. If that does not 
occur to her, she will at least invite him and 
his wife as guests. Whatever she requests, 
he will graciously accede to, as becometh a 
Christian gentleman. 

When a minister outside the parish is sum- 
moned, he should, in a brotherly way, com- 
municate with the local pastor before the 
wedding day. In many cases he will find it 
convenient to suggest tactfully to the bride 
that her own pastor be invited to assist. 
Remembering that we are brothers, let us do 
nothing to make each other’s work harder, 
but, rather, easier and more joyous. All of us 
appreciate the value to our ministry of offici- 
ating where our own pastoral relationship is 
concerned. 


THe MINISTER’S PREPARATION FOR THE SOLEM- 
NIZATION OF MATRIMONY 


The minister’s interest in what occurs: at 
the marriage altar is shown also in complete 
readiness to meet every requirement relating 
to the ceremony. 

Preliminary Considerations. About the 
first thing to be done is to satisfy oneself that 
the marriage contemplated has the sanction of 
the church. Has either person been married 
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before? If so, is the former husband or wife 
living? If living, the law of the church covers 
the case, and the minister will act accordingly. 
If neither person has been married, he still 
desires to be free from the suspicion of any- 
thing in the history or circumstances of either 
which is irregular, or which would invalidate 
a true Christian marriage, or even render it 
unhappy and unfortunate. Far better is it 
courteously to decline to serve than to be the 
means of inflicting a lasting injury. 

The License. Examine it carefully to make 
sure of its issue by the State and county in 
which the marriage is to be solemnized. The 
time for this precaution is before, not after the 
ceremony. 

The minister fills out the certificate attached 
to the license and returns the same to the 
county clerk, if the law requires it. Different 
States vary on this point, some demanding the 
return, others not; some allowing a certain 
period for it, from three days to two months; 
some fixing a penalty for failure to return the 
paper, others exacting no punishment. Of 
course the experienced man does not need this 
information. 

Marriage Certificate. The State, as already 
said, furnishes the certificate that is to be 
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returned with the license for record; but the 
minister supplies one for the bride. This is 
in his possession at the time of the wedding, 
after which it is filled out and signed. The 
most popular certificate now used is the book- 
let form, which may be secured at various 
prices. 

Witnesses. Not every State requires wit- 
nesses to a marriage. When it does, a place 
for signatures is found upon the certificate to 
be returned. The certificate furnished to the 
bride always provides for witnesses, whether 
the State calls for them or not. The signa- 
tures should be written in for the protection 
of the couple against legal or other difficulties 
that sometimes arise. 

What to Wear. When a couple appear at 
the parsonage for a private service no special 
attention need be paid to the question of 
clothes. At any public wedding, formal or 
informal, day or night, the proper garb is one’s 
pulpit suit. Ifa gown is worn there, it is the 
proper attire for weddings. Now and then you 
may see a minister clad in full dress at a for- 
mal evening wedding, which is correct for the 
reception following but not for the ritual 
Service. That outfit is suitable for purely 
social occasions. No recognized authority in 
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nonliturgical communions prescribes the min- 
ister’s clothes for any occasion. Custom 
must, therefore, be accepted as the arbiter, and 
its dictum is sending the time-honored Prince 
Albert to the discard. The frock cutaway 
coat takes its place, for weddings as well as 
for the pulpit. The only information that we 
can secure from clothing stylists and wedding 
party experts indicates the garb as above 
stated, which agrees with the rapidly growing 
custom. 

When a cutaway coat is worn for the wed- 
ding the style authorities fix the following as 
the correct combination. It is the same as for 
pulpit use, as indicated in a previous chapter. 
The facts bear repetition because we desire 
this chapter to be complete in itself for con- 
venient reference. The combination is black 
or dark oxford gray coat with vest to match. 
Trousers striped gray and black; derby hat; 
shirt, clear white, pleated or plain; collar, 
wing, poke, or double; wing preferred for a 
minister. But some brothers are not built to 
wear it. They must wear what they can. 
Scarf, black bow with wing collar; black with 
white stripe four-in-hand; ascot scarf with 
wing or poke collar; or, the above four-in-hand 
with double collar; black shoes and socks. Of 
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course the suit is freshly pressed. The bride 
would feel embarrassed to see her minister 
wearing baggy trousers or wrinkled coat. 

The Ritual. Some communions authorize 
their own ritual. In others the minister is 
free to choose or to compose his own. Often 
the bride requests the use of a particular serv- 
ice. In that event her choice is likely to be 
that of the Episcopal Church. The Methodist 
Episcopal ritual is a modification of the same, 
and since its use is so widespread and we are 
so familiar with it, we shall consider it alone. 

There is no special point in characterizing 
or praising it, but there is a special point in 
urging ministers who use it to do so without 
amendment by addition. It is a complete 
whole. Nothing added in the way of poetry 
or pretty speeches bedecked with verbal blos- 
soms can make it more beautiful, more digni- 
fied, more impressive, more worshipful. If 
a few people commend such affectations, the 
celebrant never learns what the majority 
think. Not always is it true that only those of 
cultivated taste express themselves in compli- 
mentary terms to the minister. Never have we 
heard unfavorable remarks about the ritual 
as we now have it; always words of praise. 
Why spoil it? 
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Moreover, in most instances the entire serv- 
ice should be used, unless the “charge” to the 
couple be omitted. The ritual is not long, it 
only seems long to the nervous principals. 

A ritual is read, not recited without the 
book. Whether the book is used or not it 
should be held open in the hand as a symbol of 
the church’s authority and sanction. The 
reading should be deliberate in rate, intelli- 
gent in expression and moderately loud so that 
all the guests can hear. In outline the ritual 
runs as follows: 


Address to the persons present. 
Charge to the couple. 
Vows. 

Giving Away the Bride. 
Betrothal. 

Ring Service. 

Prayer. 

The Marriage. 
Minister’s Blessing. 
Lord’s Prayer. 
Benediction. 


A study of the outline should aid in a better 
understanding of the significance of the ritual. 

Rehearsal. Preparation for a public wed- 
ding requires rehearsal of the modus operandi. 
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Even though the bride is supposed to know 
just what she wants, she often asks the min- 
ister’s opinion of this or that, and for sugges- 
tions to perfect the processional, mode of entry 
and exit, and the like. He should be well 
equipped for this. Often he needs tactfully to 
guide doubtful modes of procedure into 
accepted channels. 

Seldom does anyone in the bridal party, or 
even the musician, know the proper step for 
the processional. The minister should be 
ready to assist. He certainly will be asked. 
The tempo should be that which is indicated 
on the music score. Sometimes it is dimin- 
ished in order to provide a slow step. A slow 
processional is agony to watch as well as to 
perform. Marching is out of the question. 
Wedding party experts indicate, as the correct 
step, a comfortable walk, or one step to the 
measure of music. This is slow enough to 
meet all reasonable demands. Besides it is 
comfortable and graceful for everybody. 

The position at the chancel and the reces- 
sional need to be rehearsed also. It is not 
customary to read the ritual at the rehearsal, 
but the principals should be made clearly to 
understand what they are to say and to do, 
and when. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE CEREMONY 

In describing a wedding, probably the most 
useful example is the large, formal church 
affair, because this includes everything in the 
way of content and technique that one is 
likely to encounter. Less elaborate weddings 
would be handled in the same manner, with 
the exception of the simplest, where the prin- 
cipals appear unattended. 

As a rule music precedes the service. When 
the Lohengrin march begins, the minister en- 
ters the chancel from a side room and takes 
his position. A few paces behind follows the 
groom, and behind him the best man. While 
this is the vogue, preference is sometimes had 
for an entry side by side. In either case the 
groom moves up to the center of the chancel 
in front of the steps or altar rail or platform, 
whatever the equipment may be, and turns 
facing the portal, whence the bride is ex- 
pected. He removes his right glove and holds 
it in his right hand. The best man stops be- 
low the groom and likewise turns toward the 
portal. He retains his gloves. Meanwhile the 
ushers in pairs are marching down the aisle, 
the two shortest men leading. Each pair fol- 
lows the one preceding by four paces, which 
rule holds for everybody save the bride and 
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her father. In the vestibule every one must 
pay attention to the feet directly in front, so 
as to insure the correct spacing and uniform 
step. After the ushers appear, the bride’s 
maids, also in pairs, not single file as one often 
sees, the two shortest leading. The maid of 
honor then walks alone, and behind her two 
fiower girls side by side. 

In some weddings one sees a flower girl and 
a ring bearer, or a ring bearer instead of a 
flower girl. No recognition is here given to a 
ring bearer because in this entire plan we are 
adhering in general to Emily Post’s Etiquette 
and The Vogue Book of Etiquette, which pre- 
sent the best modern practice. Although they 
eliminate the ring bearer, they provide for 
two pages to carry the bride’s train when 
necessity demands. 

After the flower girls the bride enters with 
her father. She is on his right. Counting 
eight paces before starting, the two put “left 
foot forward” and proceed naturally to the 
beat of the music. If pages are employed, 
they follow, holding up the bride’s train. 

If necessary, chalk marks may be made 
upon the floor at the chancel indicating the 
correct place for each member of the party. 

The ushers take their stand below the best 
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man, forming a straight line. They also turn 
about to face the approaching bride. The 
bride’s maids do likewise at their positions 
on the opposite side, leaving ample space in 
the line for the maid of honor and the bride. 


Diagram I 
Lefr Minister Right 
(8) 
28eeo ©® exnap 
<Ky- ©0©@ ©© 
®@-Bride and Groom ere ® 
© — Flower Girl 
@ — Maid of Honor 
@) — Best Man 
& — Usher 
®) — Bride's Maid 
© — Page 


9 haste snatches a A fatal llebaitl hinsiki ancl 


The maid of honor arrives and takes her 
proper place, facing the bride. The flower 
girls arrive next; one stands temporarily two 
feet in front of the bride’s maid nearest the 
maid of honor, the other in front of the first 
usher nearest the best man. This affords 
ample room for the entry of the bride and 
her father. 

As she approaches the groom steps forward 
a pace or two to meet her. She “is careful 
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how she takes her left hand from her father’s 
arm, shifts her fan, or whatever represents 
her bouquet, from her right hand to her left 
and gives her right hand to the groom. He 
takes her right hand in his own right hand and 
draws it through his left arm, at the same 
time turning toward the chancel. The bride’s 
finger tips should rest near the end of the 
groom’s elbow.’ 

During this movement the entire party 
turns, facing the chancel. The flower girls, 
as they turn, step behind best man and maid 
of honor, thus leaving their original positions. 
The father remains just where the bride left 
him, so that his place is on her left and a 
step or two behind. If there are pages, they 
stand back of the flower girls. When the en- 
tire movement is complete the bride and groom 
are standing a little in advance of the general 
line of the party. 

Now, the ritual. The music is timed to 
cease just as the bride reaches her position. 
We think it is not in good taste to have music 
played during the reading. Reverent atten- 
tion to the latter should be complete. Of 
course if a bride insists upon music through- 





*From Etiquette, by Emily Post. Copyright, 1927, b 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, publishers. veel 
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out, she must have it. It is her wedding. On 
reaching her position the music stops and she 
hands her bouquet to the maid of honor. The 
guests stand and the minister addresses to 
_ them the opening paragraph of the service. 
In the “vows” he uses the given name of 
the man and of the woman. Each is in- 
structed to answer “I will” only at the close 
of the compound question. 

“Who giveth this woman to be married to 
this man?” is now asked. The father steps 
forward to the bride’s left side, between her 
and the minister, but not in front of either. 
_ She turns slightly toward him and presents 
her right hand. He places her hand in that 
of the minister and says “I do,” then takes 
his place on the left. Then the minister shall 
cause the man with his right hand to take 
the woman by her right hand, and, using the 
given names, to say after him as followeth: 
“T, M., take thee, N.—to be my wedded wife— 
to have and to hold—from this day forward— 
for better, for worse—for richer, for poorer— 
in sickness and in health—to love and to 
cherish till death us do part—according to 
God’s holy ordinance—and thereto I plight 
' thee my faith.” 

Frequently the groom retains the bride’s 
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hand as she pledges her faith to him, instead 
of releasing it so that she can voluntarily take 
his hand. While the couple can be properly 
united without punctilious observance of 
every detail of the rubric, yet one should, if 
possible, do everything as it ought to be done. 
The woman follows a similar course in taking 
the man to be her husband. Sincerity sug- 
gests that each should look toward the other 
while speaking the words of the betrothai. 

Now the minister asks the groom, “Have 
you a token?” or “Have you a ring?” This 
he may say audibly or under his breath, as he 
deems the more fitting. He need not ask at 
all if he is sure the groom knows just when 
to present the ring. When there is no best 
man the groom gives the ring directly to the 
minister, who returns it and directs him to 
place it on the third finger of the woman’s 
left hand. The finger of her glove may be 
split so that the ring can be placed on the 
bare finger. But we strongly hold that her 
right hand should be as bare as that of the 
man. 

If there be a best man, he carries the ring 
in his vest pocket, hands it to the groom, who 
gives it to the minister, preferably placing it 
upon the open book of the ritual. The groom, 
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when so directed, takes it and places it upon 
the finger and, while still touching the token, 
repeats after the minister, “With this ring 
I thee wed—and with my worldly goods I thee 
endow—in the name of the Father—and of 
the Son—and of the Holy Spirit—Amen.” 
“With my worldly goods” may be omitted. It 
too often introduces a ludicrous element that 
detracts from the solemnity of the service. In 
the case of a double-ring ceremony the bride, 
after receiving her ring, proceeds in a similar 
manner to place the ring on the groom’s third 
finger of his left hand, without the endowment 
of goods. 

At the words “In the name of the Father,” 
etc., the entire party, with the minister, rev- 
erently bow their heads and remain so during 
the prayer which follows. 

At this time bride and groom may kneel 
and remain upon their knees until the close 
of the ceremony. Of course it is not necessary 
for them to do this, but we think that it adds 
deeper meaning and solemnity to the cere- 
monial act of wedlock which follows. 

“Then shall the minister join their right 
hands together and say, using their given 
names.” So reads the rubric. He unites them 
in marriage according to the ritual, and at 
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the words “In the name of the Father,” etc., 
all heads are again bowed and remain so dur- 
ing the blessing and the Lord’s Prayer and 
the benediction, if the entire service is used. 
Many ministers prefer to close with the bless- 
ing. 

The husband now kisses his wife (though 
that is not called for in the rubric). The 
first chord of the Mendelssohn Wedding March 
is the signal for the recessional to start. The 
bride takes her bouquet from her maid of 
honor, turns toward her husband, puts her 
left hand through his right arm and begins 
the return in reverse order. The maid of 
honor hands her own bouquet to a bride’s 
maid, follows a short distance behind the 
bride to straighten out her veil if that be nec- 
essary, unless pages are there for that pur- 
pose, then recovers her bouquet and proceeds 
alone. The flower girls follow side by side, 
the bride’s maids after them, and last, the 
ushers. On no account must bride’s maids 
walk with ushers. If maid of honor and best 
man go out together, it “gives the impression 
of a double wedding and spoils the picture.” 
The only man and woman advancing side by 
Side should be the wedded pair. The families 
of bride and groom follow the ushers. 
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What becomes of the best man? As soon 
as the recessional begins he walks out into 
the side room where he originally issued 
forth, picks up his and the groom’s belongings 
and hastens to meet the party in the vestibule. 
Neither does the minister join the recessional, 
but disappears in any other manner that he 
may choose. If the wedding is held where a 
church is equipped with a side pulpit chancel, 


Diagram I 





the position taken by the wedding party is 
the same as above described. But if the cere- 
mony is to be conducted at the head of the 
chancel, the procedure should be as follows: 
The groom and the best man are placed as in 
the other plan. The ushers, upon arrival, 
divide at the foot of the chancel steps. 
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Passing in front of groom and best man 
and to either side of the minister, the first 
two ascend the steps and stand at the top, 
left and right facing each other. The second 
two take their places a step or two below the 
first, the rest of the party follow in order, 
taking positions as shown in the diagram, 
each half facing the other, the best man and 
the maid of honor ascending last. Bride, 
father and groom remain with the minister 
at the steps until the ritual is read to the 
point where the father “gives away the bride.” 
Then to soft music the father retires, and the 
groom, following the minister, takes the bride 
on his arm to the head of the chancel, where 
the remainder of the ceremony is conducted. 

An alternative method is for the party to 
assemble as in Diagram No. 1, and after the 
giving away of the bride the minister and 
the principals proceed at once to the head 
of the chancel, the others following in order 
and taking their places as in Diagram No. 2. 

Home weddings follow, in general, the 
modus operandi of church weddings, except 
that there is no recessional. When the min- 
ister congratulates the couple they and the 
rest of the party face about, and the guests 
file forward to offer their felicitations. Some 
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ministers at this point appropriately intro- 
duce the couple to the company as Mr. and 
Mrs. So and So. This breaks the emotional 
tension and starts the reception without the 
usual hesitation, which often is a bit embar- 
rassing. 

During the reception the marriage certifi- 
cate is filled out, and some member of the 
wedding party, best man or maid of honor, 
secures the guests’ signatures in the wedding 
book. It is customary for the minister and his 
wife to be seated with the bridal party during 
the serving of the refreshments. They do not 
leave the house until the happy couple have 
departed to realms unknown. 

Practically all of the wedding procedure as 
presented in this chapter is taken from the 
two chief modern authorities on etiquette 
previously mentioned in this chapter. The 
part that the minister performs is not pre- 
scribed by any recognized authority except 
the practice among the leaders in ritualistic 
skill. 

Our final word is this. Register all mar- 
riages in the Church Record, also in a private 
record of your own. This will sometimes save 
those whom you marry from embarrassing 
situations. 


CHAPTER X 
THE FUNERAL SERVICE 


On no oceasion in the life of an individual 
or a family can a minister show forth more 
truly his shepherding care than in bereave- 
ment and death. He little comprehends his 
duties or his opportunities who delays until 
the announcement of death before he offers 
his sympathy. 

The Minister Visits the Family. When 
death actually arrives and the great change 
comes, the longing for comfort is great, and 
the need of help seems to be indispensable. At 
such a time he who sustains neighborly, and 
much more, he who holds pastoral relations 
with the family will not wait to be invited 
to call. Nor by calling need he assume that 
his services as a minister need be sought. 
What a neighbor may appropriately do, that 
much he, as a Christian minister, may surely 
do. Particularly if one be the pastor of the 
household which is afflicted, an early visit 
should be made. Every other duty may well 
wait upon this one. 
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Let the call be made, if possible, at a time 
when the household is not besieged with visit- 
ors, so that the minister may counsel with 
the chief members of the family, if not with 
all, undisturbed. He will bear in mind that 
possibly, even among those who sincerely 
sympathize with the bereaved, he alone may 
have such a conception of life and such a rela- 
tion to the family as to render his visit one 
of truest consolation, which it will ever be his 
joy to convey. The approach to the family is 
made therefore with a view to the personal 
loss and its significance, to meet which will 
require that he bring to bear all his character 
and skill. 

Planning the Funeral Service. It is highly 
desirable that the minister shall visit with the 
family and make plans for the funeral before 
the arrangements have taken definite form. 
While the plans are yet under consideration, 
he may the better offer suggestions which are 
needful and which will be appreciated. To 
advise with their pastor at such a time will 
afford the bereaved lasting comfort. The 
people may not realize that, in view of the 
minister’s many engagements and in view of 
his important relation to the service, he 
should be consulted before any details of the 
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funeral are decided upon. Frequently too it 
happens that people are not prepared for 
death. They may scarcely know what to do 
or what arrangements are necessary. To the 
degree that they know and respect their min- 
ister will they feel free to consult him, and 
it is highly desirable that they do so. 

Let us indicate some of the questions which 
are likely to arise at such a time. 

Where shall the service be held? Fre- 
quently the funeral director’s chapel will be 
considered. At times such a place will prove 
to be very convenient. But many of us would 
regret to see it usurp the church or the home, 
generally speaking, as a place in which to hold 
the funeral. Especially for those who stand 
forth as confessed Christians does the church 
seem to be the most appropriate place in 
which to hold the service, and so should com- 
mend itself. It is true that even church 
people hesitate sometimes to have their loved 
ones buried from the church. Do they not 
fear lest this would seem to be assuming, or 
that it indicates a wish to make a display? 
To the finest people such motives are utterly 
distasteful. Moreover, the sense of loss and 
grief causes the afflicted household to shrink 
from all unnecessary publicity. But surely 
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the church is often the most appropriate place 
for the funeral, and we suggest that this place 
receive more general consideration. Particu- 
larly if one be a confessed Christian, let the 
service be held in the place of worship. For 
- the house of God, in its uses and symbols, in 
_ its architecture and commodiousness, in its 
wide open door, in its long associations with 
the noblest people, and in its celebration of 
rites which are the most sacred, will prove, 
at such an hour, most satisfying. Further, 
this offers to the church one of its most price- 
less opportunities, for in our time the church 
is not rendering all the service that it is 
capable of giving. To celebrate within its 
walls baptisms, weddings and funerals ought 
more and more to commend itself to those who 
love the church, who have sacrificed for it, 
and who have been definitely associated with 
it. The most sacred events of human life, such 
as birth and marriage and death, have a 
deeper meaning when celebrated within walls 
where the people are wont to gather for wor- 
ship. The minister and trustees of the church 
will do well to make it clear that for all re- 
ligious occasions the church is freely and 
graciously opened. 

Besides the place where the funeral is to. 
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be held, there are also the nature of the serv- 
ices and the place of burial, as well as other 
things to be considered. These will arise 
naturally in connection with the first call, or 
a subsequent one. With respect to some of | 
these matters the funeral director has a spe- 
cific relation, as well as have the family and 
the minister. In all things, therefore, the 
utmost harmony and co-operation are neces- 
sary. Most vital will be the religious service 
itself, in which the family and the minister 
should have the fullest understanding. At 
this point one is sure to have varied experi- 
ences. Sometimes every detail has been antic- — 
ipated by the deceased or by the family, but 
usually this is not so. Often there is confu- 
sion and not seldom helplessness. Counsel, 
the result of experience as well as genuine 
sympathy, will be eagerly accepted at such 
times. 

It is important also that the minister shall 
know just where the emphasis shall be placed 
in his remarks, and what is most appropriate. 
He should not be left in doubt as to the char- 
acter of the deceased or the nature of the fam- 
ily relationships. To be in uncertainty is 
most embarrassing, and it may result in the 
most unfortunate assumptions by the minis- 
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ter, who mistakes the natural affection of the 
family for an expression of the worth of the 
life of the deceased, so that the service inno- 
cently enough fails to fully express the 
thought of the hour. It is the minister’s desire 
to carry out, so far as possible, the wishes of 
the family with regard to the entire service. 
He should seek to ascertain all the features 
of the situation and give them proper expres- 
sion. The Scripture, the music, the general 
nature of the address may well come up for 
consideration. The wishes of the family may 
be successfully incorporated in the service, 
and such understanding will greatly aid the 
minister in giving him a proper background. 
It is well, therefore, to welcome such sugges- 
tions and use such as may be true and con- 
sistent. Doubtless ministers could tell of 
strange experiences. If the family itself is 
not frank as it should be, some friend may 
give the minister an indication as to the char- 
acter and relationships of the deceased. Where 
information seems to be withheld, and where 
one is at a loss, let him assume nothing. Gen- 
erally he is in danger of being over praiseful, 
and this needs to be guarded against. Of 
course, the family should feel honor-bound to 
apprise the minister of the general situation, 
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but strangely enough, oftentimes this is not 
done, even when it is most necessary to do 
so. Whatever plans may be proposed, which 
the minister feels to be inappropriate, may 
be wisely put aside. Thus the service comes 
finally to be offered, not perhaps just as the 
minister would have it, yet, after all, in good 
taste, helpful, revealing the guiding spirit of 
one whose duty it is to come to the need of 
people in an hour of bereavement and per- 
plexity. Thus in so many ways, this pastoral 
call at the house is important. Nor need we 
dwell upon the deeper issues in the life of the 
family which may be involved here. There 
may result a new attitude toward God, toward 
the church, and toward life generally. Of all 
this the true minister is aware, and he will 
prepare to make the most of the opportunity. 
Seldom indeed will it be possible to leave a 
home under these circumstances without 
prayer. There should remain with the family 
the memory of rare fellowship in the great 
experience of life. 


A CHURCH FUNERAL SERVICE 


As the hour for the funeral arrives the min- 
ister presents himself at the home. He is 
dressed exactly as he would be for a Sunday, 
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service, Save that his tie for such an occasion 
must be black invariably. Inasmuch as 
funerals are held now at the church, now at 
the home, we will give our attention first to 
a church funeral, and later consider the serv- 
ice when it takes place at the home. | 

As the family is about to depart with the 
body for the church, and before the casket is 
removed from the house, let the minister offer 
a brief prayer. This prayer is naturally some- 
what intimate in character, touching upon 
the life from the standpoint of home and home 
ties. It is the family bidding good-by to the 
bodily presence of the loved one. Proceeding 
to the church, the minister will ride with the 
funeral procession, or, if he chooses, will pass 
on in advance to the church. In either case, 
he can enter in advance of the cortege, remove 
his wraps, and see that everything is in order. 
He then steps into the vestibule, where the 
funeral procession is just entering. Placing 
himself at the head, he is thus prepared to 
lead into the sanctuary. During this time the 
organ has been playing for at least a quarter 
of an hour, or from the time when the people 
began to assemble. The use of noble organ 
music greatly enriches the service. 

The Funeral Procession Enters. All being 
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ready, the minister leads into the sanctuary. 
He will be followed by the pallbearers, the 
casket and the family in the order named. As 
they enter, the minister’s voice is heard in an 
impressive and comforting manner, reading 
the opening verses from the ritual, as all move 
slowly toward the chancel. The moment the 
minister’s voice is heard, “I am the resurrec- 
tion,” the congregation stands and so remains 
until the chancel is reached, when the family 
is seated and the minister ascends the plat- 
form. As the latter seats himself the choir 
and congregation seat themselves. The read- 
ing should be deliberate and naturally it will 
continue until the chancel is nearly or quite 
reached. If the minister desires he may have 
other passages ready and may read so much 
as is requisite, ceasing only as all are ready 
to sit. We recommend, however, that at 
whatever moment the passage given in the 
ritual is finished, silence be observed until 
all are seated. If preferred the organ may 
well play softly in this interim. Considering 
all things, we recommend that the rule be ob- 
served that there be no instrumental music 
while there is reading or speaking or praying. 
Under the best musical conditions, it may be 
very acceptable to have the instrument played 
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when the voice is heard, and many will prefer 
it so, but the danger of loud playing, of un- 
skilled playing, is so great as to make experi- 
menting in this respect unwise; while for the 
instrument to slowly die away as the minis- 
ter’s voice is heard and to resume again when 
it ceases never fails to give satisfaction. Let 
the instrument not cease abruptly, but rather 
both die away and resume softly, so that the 
music is almost unconsciously heard. The 
simple act of all standing during the entrance 
is a token of reverence for the dead and sym- 
pathy for the living, which is appropriate and 
comforting. 

In order to secure immediate and uniform 
rising on the part of the congregation, it is 
only necessary to speak quietly beforehand to 
the singers, who are usually somewhat in view, 
and to a few people, preferably those who are 
recognized as representative church people, 
and who are therefore supposed to know the 
customs of the church. As these arise it will 
be found that all will follow, and when once 
it is understood there will be a hearty co- 
operation on the part of all the congregation. 
Like all truly appropriate things, this custom, 
once established, will commend itself. 

The Conduct of the Service. Let there be 
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no announcements or introductions. Let the 
minister be free from the least suspicion of 
officialism or sheer formalism. Occasionally 
there is an inclination to omit music entirely, 
although this is something which will be met 
rather with respect to home funerals than 
with those held in the church. But there is 
no greater comfort than music, while to weep, 
if one is compelled to do so, is no disgrace 
and brings relief. Doubtless the prejudice is 
due in part to the remembrance which the 
people have of certain kinds of music which 
they associate with funerals. They feel that 
if any music is rendered it is sure to be of a 
sentimental or wailing nature, from which 
they instinctively shrink. We only have to 
recall certain types of music which illustrate 
this. There are those songs which in senti- 
ment do not ring true, or at the most only 
half true. Their expressions as to the vanity 
of human life belie the experience of the race 
and dishonor God, who gave us life. Such a 
hymn is 
“T would not live alway: 
No, welcome the tomb.” 

Again we hear frequently those songs which 
comprise only inept and jejune generalities, 
and from which one revolts. How frequently 
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is sung “Beautiful Isle of Somewhere”! Even 
such noble hymns as “Lead, Kindly Light” 
and “Abide With Me,” which justly have their 
place in our hymnals, if used too exclusively 
at funerals, pall on one. They may be em- 
ployed, but in great moderation, while the 
number of funeral hymns should be largely 
increased. Those mentioned above are of too 
narrow a range to bring the full message of 
comfort which our music is capable of render- 
ing. For funeral occasions the quantity of 
music is unlimited and the materials exceed- 
ingly rich. Fortunate are we to have such 
hymns as “Jesus, Lover of My Soul,” “Still, 
Still With Thee,” “I Heard the Voice of 
Jesus Say” and “There’s a Wideness in God’s 
Mercy.” These have not become associated 
exclusively with death, and the effect of them 
will be better. Let us repeat, therefore, 
that if a hymn becomes associated with one 
experience of life only—its value, even in that 
special experience, is greatly lessened. The 
friend who selected “Just As I Am, Without 
One Plea” as his funeral hymn thereby gave 
new meaning to it, because it is so appropri- 
ate, and he thus brought it into larger service, 


Foe “Just as I am, thy love unknown 
Hath broken every barrier down,” 
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when sung in relation to a soul going home 
to God, opens up new suggestions, and there- 
by sets a new and unique value upon this 
time-honored hymn. 

In selecting the order of the musical num- 
bers, care will be taken to have the sentiment 
—so far as possible—move on with the gen- 
eral trend of the service. That movement is 
from an overpowering sense of loss to the 
gradual strengthening of faith, even to a 
sense of victory. To begin at victory is not 
well, but to conclude with it is the real goal 
which the service aims to accomplish. The 
objective should be kept constantly in mind 
by the minister. This feature, however, is 
more fully presented in the remarks concern- 
ing the funeral address. A minister will do 
a good service by talking over the appropriate 
selections with the singers, and he may be 
able to suggest better selections than are 
offered by those who are untrained in truest 
Christian thought as regards death. Let the 
“Amen” be sung always; it adds much and 
bestows a benediction upon the suffering 
heart. Where it is desired, and where the 
musicians are qualified, an anthem or duet 
may well be given in a more elaborate musical 
form than a hymn affords. However, it 
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should be chosen with care. “The King of 
Love My Shepherd Is,” by Shelley, and “Sun- 
set and Evening Star,” by Barnby, illustrate 
the possibilities here. There should be in them 
no suggestion of display or effort. 

Where no music is to be rendered a ritual 
prayer may well be employed. For this the 
rituals of the various churches offer most 
suitable opening invocations. Or, if desired, 
a hymn may be read. 

As to the Scriptures, they should be plenti- 
ful in quantity, and so chosen as to sound the 
gamut of the soul’s needs. First the Psalter; 
then two or even three other selections. Where 
the Old Testament is not used, selections 
from the Gospels, the Epistles and the book of 
Revelation will be found ample. In general, 
the Scripture may begin with a passage which 
strikes the note of meditation and reflection— 
an example of this is Psalm 39, “Lord, Make 
- Me to Know Mine End,” or Psalm 90, “Lord, 
Thou Hast Been Our Dwelling Place.” Then 
such a passage as First Corinthians, fifteenth 
chapter, in which the great teaching of im- 
mortality is set forth. Next a passage from 
John’s Gospel, such as chapter fourteen, in 
which is the great lesson of trust, “Let not 
your heart be troubled.” The selection from 
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Revelation, chapter 7, verses 9-17, is trium- 
phant in character and fairly completes the 
message. Such a group of Scriptures will be 
found to be meaningful and much better than 
a series of unrelated passages which contain 
no progression of thought. 

An invocatory prayer will scarcely be 
needed at a funeral. Some will prefer to use 
ritual prayers and extempore prayers, one fol- 
lowing the other. Others will abjure the use 
of ritual prayers until they come to the grave. 
All that has been said in THE TECHNIQUE OF 
PusBLic WorSHIP with regard to the pastoral 
prayer is applicable here. The prayer may 
well be the most helpful moment in the entire 
service. A fitting prayer should be noble in its 
thought without a profusion of generalities; 
it should be personal without being offen- 
sively intimate; it should be comforting with- 
out being sentimental; it should have in it a 
fine reserve which absolves the minister from 
the least suspicion of playing upon the emo- 
tions. Wherever possible let the prayers close 
with a choral response, which should follow 
without hesitation as the last words of the 
minister fall upon the ear. It should be sung 
very softly and tenderly. But never should 
it be weak. It must express truly in voices 
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and sentiment the emotions of the hour. It 
need not be too brief. A verse from an appro- 
priate hymn is not too long and may well be 
used. Let the “Amen” conclude the response. 
We have heard the last verse of “In the Hour 
of Trial” sung most helpfully, which illus- 
trates the point. The words are: 


“When my last hour cometh, 
Fraught with grief and pain, 
When my dust returneth 
To the dust again, 
On thy truth relying 
Through that mortal strife, 
Jesus, take me, dying, 
To eternal life. Amen.” 


The voices are heard very softly and tenderly 
at first, and when they come to “On thy truth 
relying” move up and close with a note of 
confidence which is most satisfying to 
wounded hearts. 

Time has greatly modified our customs as 
regards funerals. Those who can recall the 
services as they were a quarter of a century 
ago will agree as to this. Then the service 
was an extended one, continuing frequently 
an hour and a half. Now it is brief, varying 
from twenty-five to fifty minutes, perhaps an 
hour in length. Then there was a sermon: 
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now the formal sermon has been reduced to 
some remarks of from ten to twenty minutes’ 
duration. Then the appeal was made directly 
to the emotions. Calls to repentance were 
given in the most direct manner. Warnings 
were uttered in great solemnity, the object 
being to awaken fear and to lead to repent- 
ance. With us the objective is a more com- 
prehensive one. It may be that we have gone 
too far in another direction and so fail to 
emphasize the great and grave issues of exist- 
ence which never present themselves so 
clearly as at the time of death. But in this, al- 
though we may well plead for a due mixture of 
earnest appeal and consolation, we err, if err 
we do, on virtue’s side. A minister who at 
such an hour takes advantage of a congrega- 
tion either to stir the emotions, or to admin- 
ister rebukes, especially if in so doing he 
reflects upon the deceased, will be sure to 
reap the whirlwind by such a procedure. Nor, 
on the other hand, should an address at a 
funeral leave a congregation with the feeling 
that the minister has one gospel of righteous- 
ness on Sundays, another of flattery at 
funerals. With great tactfulness and yet 
with utmost sincerity, the minister should 
preach such a gospel as will be approved by 
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his own conscience and also by the very high- 
est Christian judgment of his hearers. One 
will be surprised to find what different and 
often what contradictory wishes as to the 
Service are to be met with. Some will desire 
an address that is intimate in its nature, 
while others will desire that almost no refer- 
ence to the deceased or the family be directly 
made. Generally, however, personal refer- 
ences will be expected. The warm-hearted 
minister must needs guard his words, and not 
speak too much in superlatives. For to the 
beloved ones every characteristic is glorified, 
and there is a call for extravagant language 
which must be carefully kept in hand. Good 
sense is requisite here. Where remarks re- 
lating to the deceased are not desired, the 
great themes of life and death, when rightly 
presented, are most appropriate. If no re- 
marks, then the ritual of the church may be 
used to give suitable expression to the needs 
of the hour, although by many the absence of 
the personal word will be felt as a distinct 
loss. Generally, some direct reference, some 
brief remarks bearing upon the deceased will 
be expected. Whatever may be a minister’s 
personal taste in this matter, he must meet 
this desire. It is an imperative summons. 
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Therefore, let him prepare to meet it well. 
Let him speak without flattery, kindly, ten- 
derly, but strongly and convincingly: and let 
every funeral be looked upon as an opportu- 
nity to be nobly embraced. 

We think that the address may well begin 
with whatever distinctive reference is to be 
made to the dead. In spite of the danger of 
overdoing the matter, the service, to no small 
extent, will revolve around the memory of the 
deceased. From the biographical, the per- 
sonal, the family life, with their hopes, their 
fears, together with the new aspect which life 
now holds, the minister may well pass on to 
consider the meanings and values of life, 
especially as interpreted in the light of the 
Christian faith. In such a statement as the 
foregoing we do not mean to suggest the par- 
ticular message, much less to outline the dis- 
course, but, rather, to indicate what most 
naturally appears to be the general movement 
of thought, with its scope and emphasis. 
Whether the address be ten, twenty or thirty 
minutes in length, it should aim to be vital, 
distinctive, impressive. Nor should it ever 
fail to be a Christian message, by which is 
meant, there should be set forth the supreme 
values and significance of life as interpreted 
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by the teaching and grace of Jesus Christ. 
When the funeral is that of a thoroughly good 
man or woman, a confessed and a consistent 
Christian, the service may prove to be a genu- 
ine means of grace, and its results may sig- 
nify much to the community. It is for the 
minister, therefore, to make the wisest use of 
the occasion. 

A musical selection without the use of the 
benediction may well bring this service to a 
close. Frequently the benediction is reserved 
until the final word is spoken at the grave. 

Leaving the Church. It is important that 
the exit from the church and the procession 
to the cemetery shall be carried out in a fit- 
ting manner. This is sometimes difficult to 
effect, since it requires the fullest co-opera- 
tion of the family, the funeral director and 
the minister. One could wish that the cus- 
tom of opening the casket in a public place, 
and of inviting the people to pass before it, 
might speedily die out. It would be far better 
to invite those who wished to look on the face 
of the dead to come to the home, where oppor- 
tunity would be given. But more frequently 
the casket will be opened at the close of the 
service, and the people will expect to pass be- 
fore it. This part of the funeral should pro- 
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ceed without announcement. The funeral di- 
rector steps forward as the service closes and 
removes the cover of the casket, unless he has 
‘previously removed it at the time when the 
casket was brought forward to the chancel. 
In any case the director will begin with one 
part of the congregation and quietly direct 
the people to go forward, pew by pew. He so 
continues until all have been so directed. Care 
is taken that the people on returning from 
the casket shall pass out of the sanctuary, not 
resuming their seats. This will leave the fam- 
ily alone with the dead, save for the presence 
of the minister and pallbearers. This proce- 
dure gives opportunity for the family to take 
the last look, and to have that privilege unob- 
served by the congregation. The cover having 
been replaced, the procession passes out in the 
order of its entrance into the church. During 
the passing of the congregation before the cas- 
ket the minister stands beside the pulpit or 
near the dead. He should not appear de- 
tached from this feature of the funeral, but 
truly a part of it. Particularly should he 
refrain from all conversation, save that which 
may be absolutely necessary. 

An exit which we believe to be commended, ' 
more than the one above described, is for the 
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casket to be removed at the close of the service 
to the vestibule, or to the rear of the sanctu- 
ary. It will be accompanied by the minister 
and pallbearers, who will stand about it as a 
guard of honor. The people will then retire 
in the order directed, passing the casket as 
they go. Finally the family, in comparative 
privacy, may view the face of their dead. The 
congregation may tarry without until the 
cortége passes and the journey to the God’s 
Acre has begun. This latter plan of with- 
drawing to the vestibule of the church has 
all the merits of the former one with none 
of its defects. The people more naturally pass 
out of the church as they leave the casket ; the 
mourners are saved the trying experience of 
observing the procession of people view the 
body; and—a degree of quiet is attained by 
the departure of the congregation. To one who 
has observed the funeral customs of our time, 
even among those who are above the aver- 
age in refinement, it is quite evident that we 
are weighed down by customs which are not 
a credit to our civilization, and which the 
more cultivated endure because it is the cus- 
tom, and because to do otherwise would seem 
to be ungracious and even ungrateful. Why 
should the casket be opened and a congrega- 
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tion be invited to view the dead? Why must 
the mourners pass from the church to the con- 
veyances, before tens and ofttimes hundreds 
of people, who must then know and perhaps 
comment upon every sob and every tear. 
There is here no wish to discourage public 
funerals. But even with them there are priva- 
cies which should not be invaded. Sympathy 
at such a time is precious beyond all words, 
but exposure to public view on the part of the 
mourners is hard to endure. 

At the Grave. At the grave the minister 
and pallbearers, who ride near to the funeral 
car, and therefore being well to the front, will 
be the first to arrive, and the first to descend 
from the automobile. They proceed at once 
to the funeral car, where they receive the cas- 
ket. Forming in order, the minister leading, 
they remain standing until the family have, 
every one, taken their places behind the casket, 
and then proceed reverently and slowly to. the 
place of burial. When all are gathered at the 
grave, and not until then, the service begins. 
The funeral director prefers, usually, to rest 
the casket at the top of the grave and lower 
it gently just before the service proper begins. 
We suggest that in this process of lowering 
the body the minister repeat the Twenty- 
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third Psalm, or some other selection which 
breathes comfort and resignation. This is a 
moment which is one of extreme sorrow for 
the bereaved, and such noble words will tend 
to bring resignation and quietness of mind. 
Forms for the Burial of the Dead usually 
introduce the service at the grave with some 
significant statement, such as: “In the midst 
of life we are in death: of whom may we seek 
for succor but of thee, O Lord, who for our 
sins art justly displeased?” This has been 
called “A noble prose poem.” It is a thousand 
years old, has been used as a hymn and has 
even been made into a battle song, and so used 
by soldiers. The committal follows. ‘This may 
well be regarded as formal leave-taking of the 
earthly body. Where love is deep, it is an ex- 
perience which cannot be gone through with- 
out emotion. Therefore it should be read, not 
only with solemnity but with deep tenderness. 
The very heart of it is, “We therefore commit 
his body to the ground, earth to earth, ashes 
to ashes, dust to dust, looking”—at this junc- 
ture the direction is given to cast earth upon 
the body. This was usually done while the 
words “Earth to earth, ashes to ashes, dust 
to dust” were being said. The sound of falling 
earth has grated upon the sensibilities of 
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many people, and as a result flowers are being 
substituted. This is an improvement indeed! 
But why anything but the thoughtful reading 
of the solemn words which suggest a thousand 
things much finer even than fiowers? 

It will be noticed that from this point on 
service begins to rise. The great words from 
Revelation sound out, “I heard a voice from 
heaven saying unto me,” which are comfort- 
ing. Then follow the versicles and then the 
ritual prayer. Anyone who is familiar with 
this prayer as given in the ritual of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church will see at a glance 
how great an utterance it is. Therein is set 
forth the whole meaning and comfort of the 
Christian faith. It has reached us through 
the Salisbury use, and the Prayer Book of 
1549. Someone has noticed twenty references 
to Scripture, taken from eleven books of the 
Bible, out of which this prayer is composed. 
The collect follows. It is truly a collect. . It 
gathers up almost in one sentence the entire 
thought of the hour. It too is a great herit- 
age. Deeply based in the Scriptures, it too 
has come down to us from the great prayers 
of the past. It is not so much a statement of 
faith as was the prayer, but is an earnest plea 
that when for each the end comes it may find 
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us safely folded within the gates of God’s 
eternal home. 

A careful study of this service will reveal 
the fact that while it constantly looks and 
thinks of death through the Christian faith, 
and so exalts that faith and those who die in 
it, nevertheless it is phrased in such a manner 
that it may be employed in the burial service 
of the most unworthy without stultifying the 
minister or people who employ it. The Lord’s 
Prayer follows. While this wonderful prayer 
seems to be so very appropriate always, no- 
where does it do more for us than when we 
use it here. The words, the ideas, are so help- 
ful: while repeating the prayer in unison, the 
minister and people and the mourners give a 
conclusion to the service which is comforting 
indeed! The full, apostolic benediction 
should conclude the service. 

The moment which follows the benediction 
is impressive. It is the final parting from all 
that is earthly of the beloved one. Quietness 
rather than, as is so often experienced, in- 
stant conversation, is the need of the hour. 
The minister can do much to add to the com- 
fort of this concluding moment. His own ex- 
ample will encourage silence and refiection. 
It is not his task to assume charge of the fam- 
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ily, but without effusiveness he may bring 
sympathy to the stricken household. Nor 
need he do this by stepping forward and for- 
mally extending his condolences. Those, in 
word and spirit, have been offered long ago. 
But he may well quietly join the mourners 
unless special considerations hold him back. 
He may even walk with them to the automo- 
biles, and by such appropriate acts make them 
conscious of his sympathy. But these are 
details which may well be left to the minigs- 
ter’s good judgment. 


THe FUNERAL IN THE HOME 


The funeral service as described above is 
thought of as taking place in the church. But 
where, as in SO many instances is the case, the 
service is held in the home, certain modifica- 
tions will be necessary. Since there is no pro- 
cession, let the minister take his position 
quietly in the room where he may be seen and 
heard, so far as possible, and let him keep in 
mind that he should not be too far removed 
from the casket, nor from the family. Partic- 
ularly if he be the only officiating minister, 
he may well remain standing throughout the 
brief service. A natural and simple begin- 
ning is best. To effect this, as he is entering 
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the room and advancing to his place, let him 
read quietly, distinctly, the scriptural sen- 
tences which he would have read were he 
leading a procession into the church. Or, if 
he prefers, he may read these verses after he 
has taken his position. Such a method offers 
a natural and helpful beginning. In most 
respects the service at the house is the same 
as at the church, except that it is likely to be 
much more simple, and to be wanting in that 
degree of musical enrichment which is pos- 
sible in a church service. Often too the 
crowded and therefore very uncomfortable 
conditions in the house should lead the min- 
ister to guard carefully the length of the serv- 
ice. Frequently where funerals are held in 
the homes there will be no music. This may 
be because it is inconvenient to secure accept- 
able music or because it is felt that the service 
will thus be too long: or because such, emo- 
tionally, will be the effect of music, that it 
will make the service even a greater trial for 
the mourners to endure. In the absence of 
music the best substitute is to read one or 
more hymns or poems which may have great 
and special value. The address will naturally 
be more brief here than it would be if given 
in a church. An understanding with the 
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funeral director will prevent the entrance and 
seating of people except at such times as there 
are pauses in the service. This is a matter 
of no little importance, since disturbances are 
nowhere more distressing than at funerals. 
The family should not be too far removed 
from the scene of the funeral. Nor from the 
casket. In the desire for privacy this has at 
times been carried so far as to deprive the 
family of any relation to the service. The 
arrangement, which is in the interest of pri- 
vacy for the mourners, is to be commended, 
provided it be not overdone. One may well 
approve the present tendency which is in the 
direction of seating the family near the cas- 
ket, although not in general view. This ar- 
rangement satisfies the desire of the family 
to be near the dead, and to be a part of 
although not conspicuous in the service. 
Frequently in home funerals it will occur 
that an address is not desired. There are 
many reasons for this. The opportunity, 
however, is thus offered to enrich other parts 
of the service. The message may still be 
brought through the Scriptures and the pray- 
ers. Not seldom at such a time will a poem 
round out the message and complete the entire 
service. An illustration of this will indicate 
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what we mean. One of the tenderest of serv- 
ices is that of a newly born child. Probably 
there is the briefest service, a prayer only, or 
a prayer and Scripture. But it may mean so 
much! At such a time let the minister read 
Longfellow’s “The Two Angels,” beginning, 
“Two Angels, one of Life and one of Death,” 
in which the poet describes how two angels— 
one the bringer of Life, the other of Death 
—came to two households. The message is a 
complete one and will bring comfort for many 
a day. 
“All is of God! If he but wave his hand, 

The mists collect, the rain falls thick and loud, 


Till, with a smile of light on sea and land, 
Lo! he looks back from the departing cloud.” 


The service is over and the friends depart. 
Most will have viewed the dead as they 
entered the house; others will do so as they 
leave the house. If it is known that the jour- 
ney to the cemetery is to be taken up at once, 
those in attendance will, out of courtesy and 
sympathy, remain on the outside until the 
funeral procession starts. But it is a plan 
worthy of encouragement to have the friends 
leave as they pass outside, and the burial be 
delayed for a brief time so that the interment 
may be participated in by the family and the 
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more intimate friends only. What is needed, 
and that which Christian people especially 
should consider, is to conduct funerals in a 
manner that is free from pomp and display, 
and in the simplicity but not without the 
beauty of a truly Christian burial. In all acts 
of this nature there is a tendency to increase 
display and extravagance. This may not be 
intentional. It grows partly out of the deep 
feeling of affection for the dead, for whom 
nothing is too good; partly too it arises from 
“eustom” which is established at funerals, in 
which one thing after another is added on the 
part of enterprising business interests, until 
the simple, solemn rite of burial, which, after 
all, is one of the wholesome acts of our hu- 
manity, is more or less buried in the trappings 
of the occasion. 

The funeral service may now be complete, 
but the minister’s task is not finished. It may 
be but just begun. Fortunate indeed will he 
be if this day shall prove but the beginning 
_of a new friendship with the household, so 
that out of it all there shall arise a deeper 
Christian character and experience. Then 
will the minister fulfill his true calling, and 
the family shall in time become conscious that, 
although it came only through sorrow and 
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death, yet a door has opened to them whereby 
they see the eternal values and experience the 
divine consolation. No greater joy can a 
minister have than to follow the people as 
they enter into these new and deeper experi- 
ences in God. Thus the pastoral relationship 
which follows the funeral may help to deepen 
and complete what death began. 





Before closing this chapter we would say 
a word, especially to young ministers, regard- 
ing one phase of preparation which lies far 
back of a service itself. This is his Personal 
Funeral Book. He is likely through the years 
to purchase a number of funeral books con- 
taining various funeral rituals, and quota- 
tions from eminent men and passages of 
poetry suitable for such occasions. But what- 
ever of this sort he may use, his personal book 
is of very great importance. By this book is 
meant a private personal collection which 
grows slowly from month to month and from 
year to year. Upon this he will draw when 
preparing for funerals. Of course, it is a book 
in manuscript, which grows out of his read- 
ing, thinking and experience. It thus becomes 
his very own. In that flashing, revealing 
moment when a passage or a reflection brings 
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a new, a vital thought, he will record it here 
for future use. When a hymn is heard which 
goes home to the heart, feeling it to be most 
impressive and suitable, he will record the 
fact upon its pages. When he hears a noble 
musical selection which transfigures death and 
brings new courage to the broken-hearted, he 
sets it down. Whatever that selection may 
be by so much has he enriched his treasury. 
When he hears of an incident in human life 
which haunts the mind with its richness and 
beauty, he treasures it for the uses he may 
make of it for others, as well as for the value 
it may be to his own soul. Thus through the 
years he will gather this priceless material 
which will be more precious than gold and 
which will make many a heart to be com- 
forted. Into this book too he will record the 
noble prayers which have come down from the 


past to steady us; such as John Henry New- 
man’s: 


“Lord, support us all the day long of this 
troublous 
Life, until the shadows lengthen, and the evening 
Comes, and the busy world is hushed, and the 
Fever of life is over, and our work is done. 
Then of thy mercy grant us a safe lodging 
And a holy rest, and peace at the last, 
Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 
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Also he will find prayers with which to close 
a service, and which when uttered will bring 
with them the very peace of God. Such an 
one is: “O God, who in thy loving kindness 
doth both begin and finish all good things, 
grant that as we glory in the beginnings of 
thy grace, so we may rejoice in its completion : 
through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen.” 

But even more significant for himself will 
be the minister’s own prayers which he from 
time to time has set down—prayers uttered 
when the heart is full, when deep calleth unto 
deep. These records, then, recall and renew 
great experiences. They cause to live again 
those rare moments which cannot be sum- 
moned at will, when one experiences insight 
and revelation. To open a book so potent and 
quickening, to reread the passages there set 
down, to so summon up again the rare mo- 
ments of life, will greatly stimulate the min- 
ister’s thinking, and will make one’s service 
rich and satisfying. 


CONCLUSION 


There are some events in life that are never 
to be forgotten. Among these are the burials 
of our beloved dead. How sacred these ex- 
periences are! How vivid is the memory of 
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every act, almost of every thought! At such 
a moment we want no jarring sounds, nor 
false attitudes, nor anything that is unreal. 
In that hour when a chance note of the bird 
or the color of the sky is forever unforgettable, 
a burial service is worthy of every attention, 
of every appropriateness and tenderness. For 
the memory of it will never pass away. 
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